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THE DIOCESAN PRIEST 
AS DIRECTOR OF SOULS 


| Nicholas A. Schneider 


CO-MANAGEMENT: A MORAL ANALYSIS | Edward A. Keller, C.S.C. 


PSYCHOLOGY CAN John F. Kinnane, Ph.D., and 
SERVE RELIGIOUS LIFE Carroll F. Tageson, O.F.M., Ph.D. 


INTELLECTUAL LIBERTY REVISITED John L. McKenzie, S.J. 





St. Christopher's Workshop 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Church Furnishings 


BREMEN, INDIANA PHONE LI 6-7021 
Jerry, Ruth and Robert Carrico 





No. 2742 
Walnut and Bronze 





No. 2709 Bronze Romanesque 


Manufacturers and Designers of 


Church Lighting Fixtures in Bronze, No. 2739 Diehl! Design 
i S B 24” x 36” 
Wrought Iron, Aluminum, Wood, pun Bronze 24” x 
j . . Four spun up-lights 
wanes, Gold and combinations thereof. in nickel silver 


We can design fixtures especially 
for your church or work to 
your designs and specifications. 





No. 2740 
Bronze Cast Grape Band 


PLEASE WRITE FOR BROCHURE 
AND SPECIFICATIONS 











No. 2700 
Colonial, Brass 





No. 2737 


Contemporary, Bronze 
No. 2704 


Colonial Portico, 24” x 36 

















New Campaign Reports... 


to assist Pastors in making their Financial Plans for 1961 


- indicating the results which can be achieved by medium-sized parishes at reasonable cost by 


following... 
The ‘Fair Share’ Plan* 
of Catholic Fund-Raising 





St. Denis Parish — Versailles, Ohio 
Capital Fund Campaign for Debt Reduction and New Church 


TOTAL PLEDGED: $240,383 GOAL: $150,000 





Number of Prospective Givers in Parish...........ececccccccecccees 526 
Number of Pledges Received to Date... .... cece cece ccccccccccecs 443 
Candis at Finalise (Weenie, G00. sé oki ic0:o-0k.6000c0ccececccedecoas 50 
re Or I 6 olan honda wens asinoaesdeaeesebceseueoawans 33 

Average Amount of All Pledges Received. ...........cccceceeces $543 
Percentage of Prospective Givers Who Pledged to Date........... 84.2% 
Percentage of Fee and Expenses of Amount Pledged...........-. 2.82% 





St. Mary’s— St. John’s Parishes — Hot Springs, Arkansas 


Capital Fund Campaign for School Expansion and Parish Improvements 


TOTAL PLEDGED: $180,834 GOAL: $175,000 





Number of Prospective Givers in Parish. .........cccecccccccccccecs 543 
Number of Pledges Received to Date... 2... . cece ccc c ccc cecececees 431 
Cards Mot Finalized (Vacations, O8c)..006ccccccccciccevccescccosecec 71 
TE ccna Hien ce pad Ounknte ean daminddnee accumu 41 

Average Amount of All Pledges Received. .........ceceeeeeccees $442 
Percentage of Prospective Givers Who Pledged to Date........... 79.2% 
Percentage of Fee and Expenses of Amount Pledged............+. 3.21% 





@ Pledges to these capital fund campaigns are in addition to the regular parish support, which is 
maintained or increased during the payment period and after a ‘Fair Share’ Plan Campaign. 

@ These campaigns were presented to parishioners through the use of six and eight page, tabloid- 
size, ‘Fair Share’ Plan newspapers written and laid out for the campaigns by our directors. 


Consultation Without Obligation 


Thomas Richard Finn 

and Associates 

314 East 51st Street 

Kansas City 12, Missouri 

Telephone: Plaza 3-4155 

Night and Holidays: DElmar 3-2113 
NOW IN OUR 39th YEAR © 


Member of the American Association of Fund-Raising Council 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. / Trade Mark Reg.,—Canada* 






‘FAIR SHARE* 


¢ 
























THe Homitetic aNp PastoraL Review (Monthly), LXI, No. 4 (January 1961). Copyright 1961 by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Second-class mail privileges authorized at New York, N. Y., with 
additional entry at Easton, Penna. Subscriptions to the U. S. $6.00 per annum. $6.25 in Canada. 

























































(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 


(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 
distinctive than an overcoat when 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in 
either Gabardine or Kersey with 
velvet collar or collar of same ma- 
terial. Made with or without arm- 
slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 
the Pulpit and at commencement 
exercises, banquets and receptions. 
Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori, black for Very 
Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 

eee 


No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 
weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 
weight. Wrinkle resistant. 


No. A955 
Tropical all wool lightweight 
material. Ideal for warm weather. 


No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 
weight. Long wearing. 

No. A558 

All-Wool French Surah cloth. 
Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. 
No. A758 

All-Wool Imported Gabardine 
from Switzerland. Lightweight. 








Jie Koute o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 


Telephone 


Americas Finest (ASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

ee 


No. A956 

Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 

No. A951 

Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 

No. A911 

All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 

No. A987 

All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 

No. A946 

Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 
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PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD ALTAR LINENS 
36 inches wide Fl F2* 

No. FO* Light weight, yd. ......$1.29 Each Per Dz. Each Per Dz. 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 Amice ...... $1.65 $17.95 $1.70 $18.55 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. . 169 Corporal .... .60 6.00 .65 6.60 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.70 Purificator ..  .65 6.60 70 7.20 
* For light weight Albs and Surplices Pall ........ .65 6.60 .70 7.20 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest Finger Towel 50 4.80 35 5.40 


Albs and Surplices. Stole Collar. 35 360 40 4204 6 
: Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
(A) No. F509 Alb. Light weight —__—_—___— 


linen with richly embellished 12-inch (D)No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design pon-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 





Oe occas eal $34.50 for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
teen eee eee cence eee eees $45.00 jing sheer celanese ......... $8.25 






















(B) No. F505 Alb. Light weight (E) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen 434” BOTTOM lace and 4” |inen top. Fine quality ian sake P 
INSERTION, as illustrated. $19.25 ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 (% 
No. F503 Alb. 434” BOTTOM lace No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. “ 
OU. skate wiedinnrceneans OEE: CAE $24.50 > 
No. F503 Surplice. Lace at bottom of 
sleeves and skirt, to match ALB. No. (F) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
FIED crccccvesesaverse ver $13.25 linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
(C) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
lace, embroidered with IHS and low. Please state color desired. 


SRS emer re tere Sareea: $21.00 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. No. F502 Surplice to match Alb. 
Light weight linen top..... EE Sk Wes eee eae ee sO oR wT $16.50 


Write For Our Complete Catalogue 


er 





Linen Altar Cloths K L 


When ordering linen Altar Cloths, specify finished length, including side drops, and finished width including 
front drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. 
Maximum width 32 inches including front drop. 





(G) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, slik embroidered eyelet cross design, per yard........ $4.00 
(H) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, silk embroidered cross design, per yard ............ 4.50 
(I) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, slik embroidered cross design, per yard ............ 6.00 
(J) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, silk embroidered IHS design, per yard ............. 4.75 
(K) No. F20 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, silk embroidered Scallops, per yard ............... 3.70 


VY HANSEN | D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, pati Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 











Altar Boys \WMPLETE OUTFITS 


AMERICAN MADE IN OUR OWN CHICAGO STUDIO 
MATERIAL — HANSEN'S Cassocks DESIGN AND FIT—HANSEN’S Cas- INSPECTION—Every cassock is care- 


are made of extra strong serviceable, socks are expertly tailored. The fully inspected before the HANSEN 
two-ply fabrics, vat-dyed (guaranteed form-fit Roman back drapes nicely label is sewn in, carrying with it 
fast color}—tailored EXTRA FULL. and the fitted sleeves hang grace cur positive money-back aquarantee. 


fully and naturally. 
THREE Distinctive Styles: No. B12 oa 9 Front—B10 Button Front—B11 Buttonless Belt-on. 


soil b Peaaeguaeiniiess. adnan | Sate er 








. ss 2 ie _ aS 
No. B12 zIP- ON ea Back has im- No. B10 BUTTON FRONT Roman Back, No. Bll BUTTONLESS BELT-ON has 
proved quick action locking zipper patented ivory-hard removable buttons hook-and-eye collar and belt front. 


front. that will not pull off. 


= PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
5% Discount on 12 to 23 Cassocks — 
10% on 24 or more 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Complete Catalogue 








Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11, Ea. No. B12, Ea. Surplice Nc 
8 Yrs. 40 in $8.00 $8.00 $8.50 18 in. R 
9 Yrs. 42 in 8.50 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 20 in. ‘ 
11 Yrs. 46 in. 9,25 9.25 9.75 20 in. : 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 9.75 9.75 10.25 22 in 
13 Yes. 50 in. 10.75 10.75 11.25 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 11.00 11.00 11.50 22 in. a 
15 Yrs. 54 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 24 in 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 12.00 12.00 12.50 24 in 
17 Yrs. 58 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 24 in 
18 Yrs. ts 13.25 13.25 13.75 26 in 
19 Yrs. 62 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in 


For Cassocks Phen hes standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


ALTAR BOY ACCESSORIES 














A No. B152 Sashes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each............... $1.50 
No. B142 Capes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each................ $1.60 
No. B66 Ties—Buster Brown (Windsor) Black, white, red, gold. 
Ss 7h isk larch dor ark saccade bid he Dia wale ba ae $4.50 
No. B63 Acolyte Collars—Nowiltex. Size 11 to 15—in 14 sizes only, 
I I i onl ah LieSR WM sn Bae Migahiele woe mc ww wi $7.00 
Skull Caps—Poplin, self lined. Specify color. Each SP propa $ .90 
B No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight cotton “material. Sanforized. 
Made extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................. $3.25 
No. B61. (vot illustrated) Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made extra 
ee, BU OO Oe WSN ks kc ceo cndenswacenes $4.25 
C No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. Made 
a ge ee eS eee eee $4.50 
No. B70. (vot illustrated) Same as No. B71 but without lace. Length 
er ee I I oo a oS nd etre ta bill we vo Re Ga ew awl $3.50 
D No. B100. Altar Boy Surplice. Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
OE re ee $8.75 
E No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical banding 
in all church colors, made extra full. Specify color banding desired Fo! 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................ $5.75 Ov 
Size 26 in. 50¢ additional, except No. B100 $1.00 additional. of 


Athan ah HANSEN liza] D. B. HANSEN & SONS 





23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 



















































READY MADE PRIEST CASSOCKS IN STOCK 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks—for the Clergy and Seminarian. 



































10 Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the chart below. 
We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks are sold subject to your 
are- approval and may be returned within five days if you are not satisfied. 
‘¢" Panama-Visco-Acetate 65% Dacron—35% Visco- 
bee Material Acetate Material 
iain Crease resistant, light weight, Light weight, good quality, 
durable, has the appearance Of wrinkle resistant, stain repeilent. 
om woolens. Guaranteed fast Guaranteed fast dye. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
$25.00 $32.50 
Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 
No. 4B-17 Tiec-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 
16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
3 (either material.) 
> When ordering please specify style and number desired. 
Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 
B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 32 in 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
B5644 56 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 32 in. 
B5838 58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 3214 in. 
B5840 58 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 3214 in. 
B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 3214 in. 
has B5844 58 in. 44 in. 16\4 in. 3214 in. 
B5846 58 in. 46 in. 17) in. 3214 in. 
BG6038 60 in. 38 in. 15 in. 331 in. 
BG6040 60 in. 40 in. 15) in. 331 in. 
BG6042 60 in. 42 in. 16 in. 33 in. 
B6044 60 in. 44 in. 16)4 in. 3314 in. 
BG6046 60 in. 46 in. 17 in. 331\4 in. 
B6240 62 in. 40 in. 16 in. 34 in. 
B6242 62 in. 42 in. 1614 in. 34 in. 
‘Ss STYLING: Roman Button Front with hand sewn black 
act buttons and coat button holes 
n of ‘ie ‘ ee % 
a + ; COLLAR HEIGHT: For both Semi-Jesuit or Roman Style, No. 4B Roman Style 
No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style Prgubes 4 
. 1%" with a 1” opening. Ready Made Cassock 
Ready Made Cassock / es 
n. SLITS: Conveniently located on each side of Cassock for $25 00—$32 50 
4 $25.00—$32.50 easy access to trouser pocket. - e 
n. CUFFS: Standard size on sleeves. HEM: Two inches at bottom. 
n. 
n. 
n. 
: READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL CLERICAL SUITS 
n. A! is J ) 
n. 
ae No. 5A700 All Wool Tropical, medium weight, excellent wearing quality, ready to 
wear tailored black Clerical Suits (Coat and Trousers) ................ $52.50 
— rN os oi Ce cueaatavas deeGeeheuhskbebeeseaeeaen $19.50 pair 
Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical Suits: 
1.50 WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT 
1.60 INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 
INSEAM LENGTH OF TROUSERS 
4.50 BACK LENGTH OF YOUR PRESENT SUIT COAT 
Available in seventeen sizes which assures a good fitting suit for the average man. 
7.00 : te ; ie P 
90 We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Suits. If the Suit is not satis- 
4 factory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
zed. 
3.25 READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL TOPCOATS 
xtra No. 5A701 Topcoats are made of a good quality all wool black medium weight, rich 
me appearing, Gabardine with zip-out all wool lining....................... $75.00 
as Available in all regular sizes. Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical 
ngth Topcoats: WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 
3.50 We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Topcoats. If for any reason 
xtra No. 5A700 the Topcoat is not satisfactory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
8.75 
Jing HAND TAILORED BLACK CLERICAL SUITS AND TOPCOATS 
ired For years we have been headquarters for custom made, hand tailored black Clerical Suits, Topcoats and 
5.75 Overcoats, to individual measurements. We use only the finest quality, all wool fabrics. A complete set 


of samples and easy self-measurement form will be sent upon request. 


I) HANSEN [| D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., GHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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C(oMMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





In Defense of Teilhard 


EDITORS: 

Inasmuch as Father Fehlner has com- 
mented (HPR, Oct., 1960, p. 45) on 
my article “God up-above or God up- 
ahead?” in the April Catholic World, I 
feel obliged to reply to his criticism of 
it, although I acknowledge the moderate 
tone with which it was voiced and hope 
to respond in kind. 

I must disclaim, and utterly, any 
Hegelian influence. When Teilhard 
(and in consequence when I) spoke of 
synthesis of the Christian and Marxist 
concepts of God, he was giving expres- 
sion to the conviction that our theology 
must utilize the Johannine and Pauline 
notions of “incorporation” and “ple- 
roma” which, quite independently of 
any theological associations, and in a 
sort of inverted manner, the Marxists 
have successfully employed. A proper 
and wholesome evaluation of human 
effort and human progress, relating it, 
above all, to the Parousia, is all that is 
involved. I am sure that this will be 
evident to all who read The Divine 
Milieu which has now appeared in Eng- 
lish. I am equally confident that no 
one will seriously consider the revitali- 
zation of certain areas of theological 
thought as some kind of concession to 
the enemy, especially when the impetus 
to this effort is given by a wider, more 
comprehensive understanding of re- 
vealed doctrine. The appeal of Marx- 
ism, Teilhard underlines, is in its recog- 
nition of two truths which are part— 
though a neglected part—of our Chris- 
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tian heritage: (1) that man must be- 
lieve that he can build a future which 
has a meaning here on earth and (2) 
that man is and is becoming ever more 
of a social being. In theological lan- 
guage this is no more than to affirm 
that there will be a Parousia and that 
there 7s a Mystical Body. Why should 
we not stress these doctrines if, in a 
godless philosophy, they can be stated 
in other terms and create such an im- 
pact? 

As to the need for an “ultra-physies” 
as Teilhard calls it, and the continued 
relevance of scholastic philosophy, I 
think that Paul Chauchard has treated 
the question soberly and extensively in 
L’Etre Humain Teilhard de 
Chardin, to which I refer the interested 


selon 
reader. Here again it is not so much 
a question of abandoning the old and 
the trusted for the new and the ques- 
tionable as of reconsidering the old in 
the light of what is new and enabling 
both to achieve the maximum effect. 

J. EpGar Bruns, M.A., 8.S.L., 8.T.D. 
St. John’s University 


Brooklyn, New York 


And the Critic Replies 
K.DITORS: 

Father Bruns’s disclaimer of Hege- 
lianism is a welcome clarification of cer- 
tain expressions and phrases of his 
which seemed to me ambiguous and 
misleading. I quite willingly concur 
with Father Bruns’s general evaluation 
of the apostolic exigencies of the pres- 





This inspiring, full length 91 minute 
motion picture is now available in 16mm 
black and white with sequences of 

THE VATICAN, THE POPE, AND ROME 
IN MAGNIFICENT COLOR. 





Embezzied Heaven has received a 
SPECIAL ACCOLADE from the Legion 
of Decency “. .. inspirational in theme, 
artistically produced, outstanding in 
entertainment value ... recommended to the 
patronage of Catholic people of all ages.” 


“...a@ wonderful, heartwarming movie.” 
“In every possible way we should spread 
word of this film...” 

William H. Mooring 


“Embezzled Heaven (a de Rochemont re- 
lease) is a really good film. It possesses 
all the qualities that make for a true work 
of cinematic art.” “Embezzled Heaven is 
an occasion for cheering.” 


John Fitzgerald, Our Sunday Visitor 


at can move 
nates the 
piring 


aa) 
“The Faith 
a gins ilu 


his ins " 
“ Werfel's 





yersion 
9 T ° e ° ° ° 
nave ¢ PREVIEW OF ENTERTAINMEN This splendid film is especially recom- 
cATHOL! mended for Schools and Churches as well 
as for Fund Raising Groups. 











Send For Free Catalog Describing Rental Rates 
and Complete Details About Embezzied Heaven. 


LOUIS de ROCHEMONT Associates 
Film Library 


267 West 25 St., New York 1, N. Y., ORegon 5-7220 
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Designers and Builders 
of 
CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


For 75 YEARS 





Adenvs 


Pews 
Choir Stalls 
Confessionals 


Pulpits Railings 
Sanctuary Furniture 
Sacristy Furniture 
Etc. 


Our Department of Planning and 
Designing is at the command of 
you and your architect to cooper- 
ate and be of every possible serv- 
ice in securing of suitable furni- 
ture which will be complimentary 
to your church interior and a 
lasting memorial to your wise 
selection. 


The Josephinum 
Church Furniture Co. 
Main Office and Studio: 

360 Merritt St., Columbus, Ohio 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


ent era. It is indeed necessary, in view 
of these same exigencies, to reassert 
certain parts of our Catholic heritage 
not sufficiently to the fore in recent cen- 
turies. I still feel, however, that Father 
Bruns’s article contains a number of ex- 
pressions more congenial to the inver- 
sion rather than the right understand- 
ing of the Parousia and Mystical Body. 
These expressions (to which Father 
Bruns alludes in his letter—Catholic 
World, April, 1960, p. 26) seem to me to 
reflect some of the basic difficulties of 
Father Teilhard’s phenomenology, and 





seem singularly inept to express the 
views Father Bruns sets forth in his 
letter. 

The Divine Miliew does indeed 
clarify the vision and purposes of 
Father Teilhard. But the statement of 
his vision and of his purposes in formu- 
lating his vision of the cosmos does not 
ipso facto obviate the difficulties of a 
method which by reason of these very 
difficulties appears an inadequate ve- 
hicle for the expression and verification 
of this vision. 

I would say, then, that in the case of 
Father Teilhard’s vision it is rather a 
question of reexamining the new and 
questionable in terms of the old and 
tried. While Father Bruns has no in- 
tention of abandoning the old, this in- 
version of his concluding sentence does 
indicate another and basically different 
approach to the views of Father Teil- 
hard and does entail more than a merely 
verbal dispute over the validity of these 
views as judged in the light of Christian 
truth. 

PeTeR FEHLNER, O.F.M.Conv. 
Rensselaer, New York 


A Plea against Carelessness 


EpItors: 
Sloppy use of English is epidemic in 








1961 


WILL THIS BE THE YEAR YOU GIVE YOUR PARISHIONERS 
THE OPPORTUNITY OF LIFTING FROM YOUR SHOULDERS 
THE BURDEN OF CONCERN OVER PARISH FINANCES? 


You Can Do This Through A Lawson Associates Program 


To Double Parish Income 
Based Upon Complete Lay Acceptance of 
THE FIFTH PRECEPT 


a LAwson ASSOCIATES inc 


Sunde reiting (runic 


Home Office: 
53 North Park Avenue, Rockville Centre, New York, Rockville Centre 6-8000 


Branches: 


3545 Lindell an a 24 North Wabash Avenue 101 Jones Building 

St. Louis, Mis Chicago 2, Illinois Seattle, Washington 
Jefferson 5- 6022. Financial 6-4504 Mutual 2-3691 

430 West Monroe Street 2015 J Street 624-736 Granville Street 
Jacksonvi lle 2, Florida Sacramento 14, California Vancouver, B. C. 

Elgin 3-3226 Hickory 6-5759 Mutual 4-2618 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


NOW...WITHIN 
REACH OF EVERY 
GROWING CHURCH! 


Magnificent New 


Americana 
Bells 
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by Schulmerich® 


Today, more than ever, 
pastors recognize the vital 
role bells play in helping 
a church to grow—to 
reach out and attract new 
members. So here’s good 
news! Schulmerich now 
makes it inexpensive and 
practical for your church 
... regardless of size... 
to have the unbelievably 
beautiful AMERICANA 
Bells...the greatest 
advance in carillon music 
since the bell itself! 
Richer! More inspiring! 
An ideal donor’s gift. 
Any make carillon accepted 
in trade. Ask for thrilling 
free demonstration. 


SCHULMERICH 
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the United States. Even our statesmen 
fall victim to the syllable-dropping 
traits of some local dialects. Bad Eng- 
lish, however, is particularly shocking in 
the pulpit. The politician who abuses 
his mother tongue may have left school 
in the fourth grade, but we know that 
the priest who does so is careless: he 
knows much better! 

Possibly our priests get carried away 
with their messages, and slip up on 
syntax. Nevertheless, a whole week’s 
patient work on sister’s part, pounding 
the proper use of nominative and objec- 
tive into reluctant little heads, can be 
nullified the instant Father says, “for 
you and I,” or uses some other barba- 
rism. And the impression he leaves with 
the non-Catholic who may happen to 
be present that day is even worse. He 
may be the most learned of men; he 
may speak Latin fluently, batting mzhi 
and tibi, me and te about with complete 
freedom, and perhaps even using an 
ablative absolute. But from away back 
in his boyhood, when someone rebuked 
him for saying “Me and him went fish- 
ing,” the reprimand cuts through all his 
education in an unguarded moment, 
and he remembers only that it isn’t nice 
to say “me.” 


© 


Carelessness shows up sometimes, 


also, in saying prayers. It is bad 
enough to hear a child or a layman spiel 
out “R. nevvin.” It 
verges on the scandalous to hear a priest 


Father, whart 
so hasty in addressing the Lord to 
whom he is devoting his life. 

Even the use of Latin is becoming a 
matter of 
eregations 


greater concern as the con- 
are taught to make the re- 
the Mass. When we speak 
a language we do not know, 


sponses of 
a piece in 
there is great danger that it will be in 
meaningless When this 
treatment is given to prayer, it supplies 
color to the non-Catholic’s charge that 


monotone. 
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our liturgy is a gibberish with no sig- 
nificance to most of its worshipers. 
Perhaps it is a carry-over from chant, 
perhaps it is the result of over-famili- 
arity with the text, but priests too often 
read the prayers without any expression. 
Worse yet, some fall into bad rhythmic 
habits and accent unimportant words 
while they swallow those of greater sig- 
nificance. 

Latin need not be monotonous. It 
has magnificence and grandeur; it can 
have thunder and lightning in it. Cer- 
tainly Cicero used no sing-song when 
he demanded of the startled Catiline: 
“Quo usque tandem abutere, Catilina, 
patientia nostra?” The rubries do not 
encourage dramatics, of course: the 
Church does not want a Maurice Evans 
rendering of the Credo or the Pater 
Noster. But it seems to this layman, at 
least, that this year, when priests are 
training their people and their lay- 
lectors in the prayers of the Mass, offers 
an opportunity—even an obligation— 
to check the rote repetition of prayers 
and to encourage greater devotion and 
understanding by more thoughtful reci- 
tation, both in English and in Latin. 

GrorGE KELLEY 





Youngstown, Ohio 


Drastic Changes Coming? 
[:DITORS: 

My compliments to Father Lauritis, 
C.S.Sp., for his very perceptive review 
of Father Rosier’s I Looked for God’s 
Absence in your November, 1960, issue. 

Early this year, on his way to his 
current assignment in Santiago, Chile, 
Father Rosier made a quick visit to 
survey some of the apostlic movements 
in our country. I spent many hours 
with him in Chicago and had met him 
in 1958 in Rome. Conversation with 
him is a devastating experience as he 
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The new classroom building at Edgewood College features an Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard ceiling. 


New Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard 
saved this school $8,500 


Acoustical Fire Guard also provides rated fire protection 
and all the benefits of an excellent acoustical tile. 


HE DOMINICAN Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wis- 
consin, wanted to add a classroom building at 
Edgewood College. 

There were two ways to meet the two-hour fire 
retardance rating required for the ceiling. One 
was a form of “wet” construction. The other was 
Acoustical Fire Guard, the first time-design-rated 
acoustical ceiling tile. 

Acoustical Fire Guard eliminates costly inter- 
mediate fire protection. There is no reason to pay 
for messy concrete, lath, plaster, or spray-on insu- 
lation. One less operation is needed. 

It was decided to use Armstrong Acoustical Fire 
Guard. This choice saved the school 28 cents a 
The Acoustical Fire Guard ceiling 
runs to 31,000 square feet. Total saving: $8,500. 

Besides saving money, Acoustical Fire Guard 
provides Underwriters’ Laboratories officially rated 
fire protection. 


square foot. 


At the same time, it minimizes 


noise—gives students a better atmosphere for study 
and concentration. 

Acoustical Fire Guard is available in three at- 
tractive surface designs. Classic, Fissured, and 
Full Random. The Fissured design was selected 
for Edgewood College. 

Architects were Siberz, Purcell and Cuthbert; 
the general contractor, J. H. Findorff & Son, Inc.; 
and the acoustical contractor, Southern Wisconsin 
Roofing Company, Inc. All of Madison. 

If you would like to learn more about Armstrong 
Acoustical Fire Guard, call your Armstrong Accus- 
tical Contractor (he’s in the Yellow Pages under 
“Acoustical Ceilings”) or your nearest Armstrong 
District Office. 

And for an interesting booklet with complete 
information about Acoustical Fire Guard ceilings, 
write to Armstrong Cork Company, 4211 Roselle 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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spells out what he thinks should be 
stripped away from Catholic practice. 
Other than the reports already sub- 
mitted to the Vatican, it would not be 
prudent at this time to itemize the 
changes he advocates. Some would be 
opposed to the death by the “vested 
interests” and the conservative elements 
in the Church, and other suggestions are 
so drastic that they will probably not 
be realized for another hundred years. 

The adaptation of the Church in the 
foreign missions to the mentality and 
culture of the native peoples has al- 
ready led to similar proposals in Europe 
and in the United States. The primi- 
tive simplicity of the secular institutes; 
the changes in the garb of the sister- 
hoods; recent Eucharistic and liturgical 
reforms; nuns being permitted to gradu- 
ate as M.D.’s and to drive automobiles 
and planes; the newer approach to 
Seripture studies; psychiatry and 
science—these are just the beginnings. 
And when the Church has been modern- 
ized (in the best sense), the lost sheep 
and the “other sheep” will no longer 
find any great barrier keeping them 
out of the one, true fold. Recent popes 
have begun the housecleaning; there 
are reasons to believe Vatican Council 
II will be the start in remodeling the 
house. 

In view of all this, it is not surprising 
that Father Lauritis says that he 
“looked in vain also for definitions of 
‘formal practices’ and ‘precepts and 
prohibitions of the Church’ which 
Father Rosier found so distasteful to his 
workers . . . for ‘secondary things’ that 
will have to be eliminated and ‘inessen- 
tial’ things that should be stripped 
away from Catholic practice; for ex- 
actly what is negative, prohibitive or 
emasculating about Church practice.” 

In the meantime, for those readers 
who are intrigued by mental gymnas- 
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tics: try answering one of Father 
Rosier’s leading questions, “What do 
you think the Mass will be like a 
hundred years from now?” 

I write these lines in the hope that 
some university will get interested in 
bringing Father Rosier to the United 
States for a semester or two. His Eng- 
lish is quite good. He can be reached 
at: Padres Carmelitas, Carmen Mena 
929—Sec. 84-A, Santiago, Chile. 

NorMAN G. WERLING, O.CARM. 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


The Catholic Newspaper 
EDITORS: 

The twentieth century has seen the 
press (and, with it, the Catholic press) 
develop into a global influence and one 
of the major factors making for the 
good or evil of humanity. Keenly 
aware of this fact, popes, bishops and 
outstanding Catholic laymen have 
many times stressed the vital need of 
presenting, through the press, Christian 
truth to the world, thus counteract- 
ing the demoralizing trends of secular 
journalism. 

The efficient functioning of this apos- 
tolate, however, calls for much hard 
work and wisdom on the part of those 
responsible for the production of Cath- 
olic papers. Although Catholic editors 
and their assistants usually find news 
in abundance about Church activities, 
that embarrassment of riches holds for 
them the temptation to go the easy way 
of placing their 
journals all kinds of happenings. They 
should seek to avoid this by striving to 
give their readers only the most inter- 


indiscriminately in 


esting news. 

But circulating well-selected news is 
not the sole function of a Catholic news- 
paper. Catholie writing should also 
find prominence in its columns for dog- 
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matic doctrines and moral judgments 
presented in clear simple language. 

From this we must not conclude, how- 
ever, that a Catholic journal should be 
in any pronounced way “propagandist.” 
For, although truth, by its very nature, 
tends to capture the good will of all 
sincere thinkers and although charity 
should see us eager to win others from 
error, we should strive to find a way to 
the mind and heart of a non-believer 
without being “propagandist.” Just as, 
for instance, a Catholic novelist can re- 
veal his peculiar interpretation of life 
without giving those outside the fold 
the impression that he is writing merely 
to propagate his Faith. Failure to do 
this can rob our message of much of its 
fruitfulness. 

As the Church is universal, a journal 
devoted to things of the Faith should be 
keenly interested in Catholic happen- 
ings in all parts of the world. Some of 
these events may contribute much to 
the spiritual or social welfare, or to 
both, of the paper’s own country. 

To overcome those and other journal- 
istic problems, time and hard work are 
needed. Balanced judgment is perhaps 
most of all required to meet with 
patience, charity, and wisdom the 
many suggestions which come to Catho- 
lic editors and their associates for 
simple and novel solutions of urgent 
and difficult problems. 

Charity, too, should prevent a Cath- 
olic writer from assuming that the er- 
rors of those outside the Church are sins 
and from undue desire to rebuke. It 
should help him much to maintain that 
charity if he bears in mind that faith 
is a gift of God and that often those 
without it are more intelligent and 
scholarly than himself. 

A Catholic paper should maintain 
rigid criteria when appraising the worth 
of books. Wisdom and justice should 
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prevent it from treating with scorn the 
mistakes of able non-Catholic writers 
while giving undue praise to the medi- 
ocre productions of Catholics just be- 
cause they happen to be Catholics. In 
this way a Catholic paper will promote 
the reading of the best of sound litera- 
ture and thus provide an incentive for 
raising the level of writers of the Faith. 

A Catholic paper can also advance 
the cause of good writing by demanding 
a high standard in thought and expres- 
sion in the articles it accepts for publi- 
cation, a standard well calculated to 
vie with the best contributions to the 
secular press. This cause, furthermore, 
it can promote by providing ample 
space for the expression of outside opin- 
ions within the limits of orthodox doc- 
trine. A display of different opinions is 
wholesome, even when they seem to run 
counter to generally accepted beliefs 
and those usually associated with the 
editor or his colleagues. Where such 
discussions are welcomed, the varied 
views appearing in print can provide 
much valuable enlightenment on mat- 
ters of vital interest for a paper’s 
readers. They can do a good deal to 
solve economic and social problems and 
questions of education and stimulate 
improvement in taste in sculpture, 
painting and architecture. 

Finally, good reading must be 
stressed as necessary for an editor and 
his associates, for they cannot be ex- 
pected to produce a paper in accord 
with a high Christian and literary ideal 
unless they find a rich mental stock-in- 
trade in books and reviews of high re- 
pute. Thus will they acquire literary 
tastes which will keep from their paper 
opinions and news which are cheap and 
sensational. 


JAMES F. Cassipy 
Co. Waterford, Ireland 
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Co-Management: 
A Moral Analysis 


Saas EVENTS of the past year 
have brought to the fore the old prob- 
lem of co-management, which for so 
many years held such a dominant place 
in the literature on the social problem. 
As recently as 1958, Father Greeley, 


writing in America (Dee. 138, 1958), 
somewhat wistfully remarks: “One 


hardly hears a word any more about the 
‘Industry Council Plan’...” The recent 
events which have renewed the issue are 
lecisions last May and June of the 
United States Supreme Court; the dis- 
pute between unions and managements 
in the steel and railroad industries over 
“work rules;” attempts to set up a 
“Summit Conference” between top un- 
ion leaders and businessmen. These 
events justify a short recital of the his- 
tory of the problem and a reanalysis of 
the morality of co-management. 


WHEN THE PROBLEM 
REALLY BEGAN 


The foundation of today’s problem 
was laid in the middle thirties with the 
birth of the C.1.0. and its organization 
of entire industries under one powerful 
labor organization. Prior to that time 
labor organizations under the A. F. of 


By EDWARD A. KELLER, C.S.C. 


L. had been largely local with local 
autonomy. Industry-wide unions with 
industry-wide bargaining and industry- 
wide work stoppages were practically 








Father Keller, one of our most respected 
writers, has in the past given readers of HPR 
a moral analysis of such matters as right-to- 
work legislation, profit-sharing, collective bar- 
gaining on an industry-wide basis. The Notre 
Dame economist here turns his attention to 
a subject of which we may expect to hear 
much in the months ahead. 





unknown (except in the railroad indus- 
try where these practices developed in 
the early twenties following the ter- 
mination of government control during 
World War I). Under the A. F. of L. 
there are no nationwide strikes of car- 
penters, plumbers, electricians or other 
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skilled craft workers because local 
autonomous craft unions enter into 
local contracts with local contractors or 
local councils representing the area 
contractors. 

Localities can be affected by strikes 
of the local craft unions, but not the 
entire construction industry and na- 
tional economy. The advent of the in- 
dustrial union and the organization of 
the basic industries under one labor or- 
ganization created this threat to the 
national economy. The reality of this 
threat was evident in the recent steel 
strike in the breakdown of collective 
bargaining primarily over the issue of 
whether management should be allowed 
by the union to exercise reasonably its 
function of management in determining 
work rules and work standards. The 
United Steel Workers refused to admit 
steel management had this right and 
refused to submit the problem of work 
rules to an impartial study committee 
or to an arbitration board. The “work 
rules” issue was finally disposed of by 
setting up a joint labor-management 
committee “to study” the problem, 
which means the problem will, most 
likely, be deferred until serious negotia- 
tions begin on a new contract. More re- 
cently, railway management has been 
confronted with the same problem. 

President Eisenhower on November 
1, 1960, issued an executive order es- 
tablishing a Presidental Commission to 
study and report on the dispute over 
“work rules” between the five operating 
brotherhoods and the railroads. Both 
the unions and management agreed to 
the creation of such a committee, which 
will be composed of five members chosen 
by the brotherhoods, five by the rail- 
roads, and five (including the chair- 
man) will be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The Commission has set as its 
target date for filing its report, Decem- 
ber 1, 1961. 
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WHO REALLY IS MANAGEMENT? 

Shortly after the successful organiza- 
tion of the basic industries in the late 
1930’s, Philip Murray, President of the 
C.1.0., announced at the annual C.L.O. 
Convention at Atlantic City in 1940 
that one of the main objectives of the 
C.I.0. was the sharing of management 
function which until then had been con- 
sidered to be the right and obligation of 
the owners. The C.1.0. co-management 
proposal was called the C.1.0. Industry 
Council Plan. The chief purpose of the 
“Plan” was the establishment of a 
“planned” economy through councils at 
the national and industry level. At the 
industry level these councils would 
make basic economic decisions for the 
entire industry and for all the compa- 
nies and plants in the industry by fix- 
ing prices, wages and profits, by de- 
termining how capital resources and 
labor were to be allocated; by determin- 
ing what goods and services would be 
produced. National planning would be 
accomplished under a National Produc- 
tion Board. Representation on the In- 
dustry Councils and on the National 
Board would be divided among unions, 
management and the public, each hav- 
ing equal voting power. Under such a 
“committee management” the owners 
with only one vote could lose control of 
their business to a combination of union 
and public members. Such a tripartite 
“committee management” would not 
only destroy the American free-enter- 
prise system by substituting for the free 
choice of the consumers in a free market 
a “controlled economy,” but would 
make ineffective the right of private 
property by taking from the owner the 
right to “remain the master of his eco- 
nomic decisions,” as Pope Pius XII 
phrased it.? 


*Siz Social Documents of His Holiness. 
Pius XII, p. 52, published by Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, Huntington, Indiana. Now out 
of print. 
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CO-MANAGEMENT PUSHED 

IN WAR-TIME ECONOMY 

The principle of co-management was 
advanced by the Second World War 
when union participation in manage- 
ment functions was increased by the 
creation of Joint Union-Management 
Committees operating under the War 
Production Board. Union participation 
in the management function was 
extended also by the “War Labor 
Disputes Act,” commonly ealled the 
“Plant Seizure Act,” passed in June, 
1943. This Act gave the President the 
broadest power to take over and operate 
a war-production facility whenever an 
actual or threatened labor dispute 
threatened interruption of production. 
Under the pretext of preventing “inter- 
ruption” of operation in “the interest of 
the war effort,” the government would 
seize a business, grant the demands of 
the union, and then return the business 
to the private owners. This was 
possible because the law stated that 
“the Government agency operating the 
facility or a majority of the employees 

. or their representatives could apply 
to the National War Labor Board for a 
change in wages or other terms or condi- 
tions of employment ... and any 
changes ordered by the Board shall be 
complied with by the Government 
agency operating such plant, mine or 
facility.” (Emphasis added.) 


RESULTS OF WAR-TIME 
CO-MANAGEMENT 


The War Labor Board was a tripar- 
tite board with representatives from 
unions, management and government. 
In most instances the government and 
union members voted together against 
management in granting concessions to 
unions, such as closed-shop agreements, 
maintenance of membership and check- 
off of dues, which in normal peace times 
management would have strongly re- 


sisted. Thus many of the so-called 
“hard-earned” gains won by unions 
actually were war “concessions” forced 
upon management under this Act. How 
broadly this Act was interpreted can be 
recalled by the famous war picture of 
the late Mr. Avery of Montgomery 
Ward being carried from his office in a 
sitting position by soldiers because he 
protested the seizure of his business un- 
der the War Labor Disputes Act, con- 
tending that retail trade had no reason- 
able relationship to necessary war pro- 
duction. These war concessions obvi- 
ously greatly enhanced union power. 

So strongly did the union leaders feel 
this new power that they boldly de- 
manded co-management in the postwar 
period. Thus, in 1944, before the end of 
the war, Philip Murray again advanced 
the C.1.0. Industry Council Plan in a 
pamphlet called the C.J.O. Re-employ- 
ment Plan,? as did Walter Reuther in an 
article entitled “The Challenge of 
Peace’”® in which he stated: 


One of the lessons we have learned 
from this war is that teamwork is 
necessary in order to win. Another 
is that we cannot achieve maximum 
economic mobilization if the job is 
parceled out to a multiplicity of more 
or less independent agencies. For 
this reason, the Peace Production 
Board should co-ordinate and direct 
the over-all job of mobilization for 
peace, and should have full authority 
to enforce its decisions. It should 
be the economic “high command” 
necessary to meet the challenge of 
peace ... (Emphasis added.) 


The Industry Council Plan was also 
strongly espoused by many prominent 
Catholic writers on the social question, 
such as Bishop Haas and the Director 
and Assistant Directors of the Social 


? Publication #116, C.I.0. Dept. of Research, 


Washington, D.C. pp. 9-10. 
® International Postwar Problems, Vol. II. 
No. 2 (Apr., 1945) pp. 149-151. 
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Action Department of the National 


Catholic Welfare Conference. The 
latter three signed the 1946 Joint 


(Catholic, Protestant and Jewish) 
Statement on “Economic Justice,’ in 


the Catholie section of which is stated: 


. . . During the transition from our 
present unsatisfactory economic sys- 
tem to a system more in harmony 
with the requirements of social 
justice, the government will be 
obliged to adopt extraordinary meas- 
ures for the welfare of the commu- 
nity and of all its parts ... the gov- 
ernment can make its greatest 
contribution to the genera! welfare 
by actively encouraging the bona fide 
organizations of labor, management, 
agriculture and the professions to set 
up a system of economic councils for 
industry-wide and national economic 
planning. We, therefore, urge the 
government to call the leaders of 
these organizations together imme- 
diately and to assist them in estab- 
lishing a workable system of industry 
councils. (Emphasis added.) 
Management, however, operating in 
a favorable public climate created by 
its astounding war production record, 
strongly resisted these proposals for a 
“planned economy” under co-manage- 
ment. Their resistance took the form of 
long and expensive strikes in 1945 and 
1946. 


“SUMMIT CONFERENCE” FAILURE 


Because of the intensity and magni- 
tude of the post-war labor disputes, 
President Truman called a “Summit 
Meeting” of top management and union 
representatives to attempt to solve the 
thorny problem of labor-management 
relations. The conference was held 
from November 5-20, 1945. Despite 
an amicable atmosphere and an appar- 
ently sincere attempt on the part of 
both labor and management to find 
answers, the National Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference broke down on the 
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issue of “co-management.” Manage- 
ment was willing to define the rights of 
unions which they would respect and, in 
turn, asked unions for an ‘‘equal status” 
before the law, requesting that unions 
define management functions which 
they would respect as rights and obliga- 
tions belonging to management. The 
union representatives refused, denying, 
in effect, that there were any moral and 
legal management functions which they 
should respect. Because the manage- 
ment members of the Committee on 
Management’s Right to Manage (Com- 
mittee II of the National Labor- 
Management Conference) state so 
clearly the basic issue between unions 
and management, the report is quoted 
at length: 


Labor members of the Committee 
on Management’s Right to Manage 
have been unwilling to agree on any 
listing of specific management func- 
tions. Management members of the 
committee conclude, therefore, that 
the labor members are convinced that 
the field of collective bargaining will 
in all probability continue to expand 
in the field of management. 

The only possible end of such a 
philosophy would be joint manage- 
ment of enterprise. To this the 
management members naturally can- 
not agree. Management has 
functions that must not and cannot 
be compromised in the public interest. 
If labor disputes are to be minimized 
by “the genuine acceptance’ by 
organized labor of the functions and 
responsibilities of management to 
direct the operations of an enter- 
prise,” labor must agree that certain 
specific functions and _responsibili- 
ties of management are not subject 
to collective bargaining. . . 

The National Labor Relations Act 
requires collective bargaining “in re- 
spect to rates of pay, wages, hours of 
employment,” or other conditions of 
employment, where “employees” have 
elected to bargain collectively. It is, 
therefore, an obligation of manage- 
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ment to adhere strictly to the 
provisions of this act. 

It likewise should be an obligation 
on the part of unions to recognize, and 
not encroach upon, the functions 
and responsibilities of management. 
Failure to accept this obligation has 
increased labor disputes. 

Even today, efforts are continuing 
on the part of certain unions to extend 
the scope of collective bargaining to 
include matters and functions which 
are clearly the responsibility of 
management. The functions of man- 
agement must be preserved if Ameri- 
‘an business is to continue progressive 
and efficient, create more good jobs 
and further raise the general standard 
of living. Management must always 
exercise its functions with due regard 
to its social responsibility.’ 


Due to the strikes during the war and 
in the post-war period, public opinion 
changed from its pre-war uncritical 
support of unions to a demand for legal 
restrictions on union power. This 
popular demand resulted in the passage 
in 1947 of the Taft-Hartley Act. In 
the face of this change in public atti- 
tude, the C.1.0O. again proposed its 
Industry Council Plan at the annual 
C.1.0. Convention in 1948 at Portland, 
Oregon. The C.I.O. News states: 


Now as to the plan itself. First, it 
is definitely not another scheme for 
voluntary management-labor  co- 
operation. This Industrial Council 
Plan needs legislation to give it teeth 
... Of course the law would have to 
have enforcement provisions with 
penalties for violations. 

It is our firm conviction that the 
principles of the democratic indus- 
trial planning for which we have 
declared ourselves must be taken out 
of the realm of speculation and imagi- 
nation and must be brought down to 
earth and applied through political 
action.” (Emphasis added.) 


John Brophy (Industrial Union 


‘New York Times, Dec. 1, 1945. 
*CIO. News, Dec. 27, 1948, p. 6. 


Council), in explaining the C.1.O. In- 
dustry Council Plan in 1952 stated that 
“The whole program, of course, would 
call for the adoption of extensive 
Federal _ legislation.’ (Emphasis 
added.) 

Again in September 1957, Ralph 
Helstein, President of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, in 
an address to the Fourth Biennial Con- 
ference of the UPWA, stated: 


I believe deeply that the time has 
come in America when the Labor 
movement must assert the principle 
of codetermination. Representatives 
of labor, which after all is the 
majority of our consumers, should sit 
on policy-making boards of the cor- 
porations, so that we may have a 
voice, even if no meaningful vote, in 
decisions affecting pricing policies, 
products to be made, locations of 
plants and the speed at which auto- 
mation will be introduced so that 
hardship and needless suffering may 
be avoided.? 


LABOR STRATEGY 


Because of the success of the “free- 
enterprise system” after the war, and its 
acceptance by the general public instead 
of a “planned economy,” such union 
leaders as Walter Reuther have soft- 
pedalled the Industry Council Plan, 
substituting a “step by step” strategy 
such as the Reuther 1958 profit-sharing 
plan. At the October, 1959, United 
Auto Workers convention in Atlantic 
City, the UAW placed a “practical 
and workable profit-sharing plan high 
on the 1961 collective bargaining 
agenda” (AFL-CIO News, Oct. 24, 
1959). The profit-sharing plan of the 
UAW would give it a decisive voice in 
management function. Also the AFL- 
CIO hopes to supplement its bargaining 
power by political action which would 


© Human Events, July 28, 1958. 
*Thid. 
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enable it to win by political control at 
the national and state levels what it 
cannot win at the bargaining table. 

The most serious threat to the right 
of owners to manage and which in effect 
establishes a “legal” basis in this coun- 
try for co-management comes from de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme 
Court in May and June, 1960. The 
first decision by a 5-4 majority over- 
turned a U.S. Court of Appeals injunc- 
tion forbidding the Railroad Telegraph- 
ers Union to strike against The Chicago 
North Western Railroad because the 
railroad refused to bargain with the 
union about the elimination of positions 
resulting from the discontinuance of 
full-time agency service at 123 little- 
used freight stations. The Court in ef- 
fect stated that railroad management 
had to consult and share with the union 
decisions which until then had been con- 
sidered legally to be the right of man- 
agement alone. The union demanded 
that the stations be operated simply to 
give employment to the telegraphers 
who worked only an hour or two a day 
because of the decline in freight handled 
by the 123 stations. The other cases 
involving the United Steelworkers 
Union vs. the Warrior and Gulf Naviga- 
tion Company, the American Manufac- 
turing Company, and the Enterprise 
Wheel and Car Comporation involved 
arbitration. 

In brief, the decisions stated that 
where management formerly was con- 
sidered to have retained all rights 
(residual rights) except those expressly 
demanded by law or granted to the 
union in the negotiated contract, man- 
agement now can only be certain of 
those rights which it specifically spells 
out in the contract. All other rights are 
considered to be arbitrable. 

In the lead case (Steelworkers vs. 
Warrior Navigation Co.), the Steel- 
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workers sought to compel arbitration of 
a dispute involving the company’s right 
to contract-out major repair work. The 
lower court found, and the Court of Ap- 
peals approved the finding, that by the 
terms of the contract, as interpreted by 
the parties over nineteen years, the con- 
tracting-out of work was “strictly a 
function of management” and not sub- 
ject to arbitration. The Supreme Court 
reversed, holding the dispute arbitrable 
in the absence of an express provision in 
the contract defining contracting-out 
work as a function of management. In 
a strong dissenting opinion Justice 
Whittaker termed the majority ration- 
ale a “new and strange doctrine.” 

These decisions establish a trend to- 
ward co-management by ruling, in ef- 
fect, that where a company has a collec- 
tive-bargaining contract containing a 
broad arbitration clause, coupled with 
no-strike and management prerogative 
clauses, only those rights are retained 
by management that are carefully 
spelled out in the contract. In other 
words, in situations of this kind man- 
agement has to negotiate with the union 
what its rights are, for, under the deci- 
sion of the Court, “residual rights” (i.e., 
those not spelled out in the contract) are 
shared by management and the union, 
with the arbitrator the final judge of 
what those rights are. The Supreme 
Court even went so far as to declare 
that the Courts could not refuse to en- 
foree an arbitrator’s award even though 
it be unsound, impractical and unsup- 
ported by evidence. 

Recently there has been much dis- 
cussion at high levels about the need 
for “summit meetings” of top business- 
men and labor leaders. Such a confer- 


ence was suggested by President Eisen- 
hower in his 1960 State of the Union 
Message. The President delegated Mr. 
Mitchell, Secretary of Labor, to work 
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out the details and agenda for such 
conferences. In answer to whether such 
labor-management conferences at this 
time could be more successful than that 
of 1945, one must conclude that they 
will be successful if union leaders gen- 
erally are willing to back up Mr. Arthur 
Goldberg, special counsel for the AFL- 
CIO, who in November, 1958, stated 
the following: 


American labor has not the slight- 
est interest in co-determination. 
American labor. . . has by and large 
come to the conclusion that it infi- 
nitely prefers to make its gains 
through collective bargaining rather 
than through any joint control of 
industry. And while I am on this 
subject, may I also say that any 
notion from the name “Industry 
Councils” that any responsible 
American labor leader believes in 
taking over “management preroga- 
tives” is equally unfounded, even 
though in recent months I have 
detected increasing evidence of this 
false supposition. American Labor 
completely respects management’s 
rights and regards it to be not only 
the right but the responsibility of 
industry to manage its plants. Only 
out of well-managed, profitable enter- 
prise can American labor expect to 
make the gains in wages, hours and 
working conditions which it desires® 


MORAL ANALYSIS 


Mr. Goldberg, wittingly or not, was 
expressing encyclical teaching which is 
incisively clear in stating that the own- 
ers have the moral right to manage their 
businesses. Pope Pius XI stated: 


First of all, those who declare that 
« contract of hiring and being hired 
is unjust of its own nature, and hence 
a partnership contract must take its 
place, are certainly in error and 
gravely misrepresent Our Predecessor 
whose Encyclical not only accepts 


"The State of Labor-Management Rela- 
tions, 1958-1959, Univ. of Wisconsin. (Em- 
phasis added.) 





working for wages or salaries, but 
deals at some length with its regula- 
tion in accordance with rules of 
justice (Quadragesimo Anno, par. 
64). 


Pius XII reiterated this teaching of 
his predecessor in even stronger lan- 
guage: 


An equal danger arises when one 
insists that the wage-earners in a 
company should have the right of 
economic co-management especially 
when the exercise of this right is, in 
fact, subject, directly or indirectly, to 
organization outside the company 
itself. Now, neither the nature of the 
work contract nor the nature of the 
business necessarily imply, in them- 
selves, such a right . . . But, at the 
same time, there is nothing in private 
law relationships, as these are gov- 
erned by the simple wage contract, 
which contradicts their fundamental 
parity. The wisdom of Our Prede- 
cessor, Pius XI, showed this clearly 
in the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno 
and, accordingly, he denies there- 
in the intrinsic need of modifying the 
wage contract by a contract of part- 
nership .. . But, in light of the prin- 
ciples and the facts, the right to eco- 
nomic co-management, which is be- 
ing claimed, is outside the sphere of 
these possible achievements.® 


PREMISE FOR PEACE 


If workers have no right to share in 
management, they have a moral obliga- 
tion to respect management functions. 
To make the obligation meaningful and 
Mr. Goldberg’s assertion practical, the 
functions of management must be 
spelled out. A “summit meeting” of top 
union and management representatives 
would be certain of success if the union 
representatives were to adopt as their 
initial agenda practical policies to 
implement Arthur Goldberg’s assertion 
that “American Labor completely re- 


®*Six Social Documents of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII, pp. 12-13. 
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spects management’s rights and regards 
it to be not only the right, but the re- 
sponsibility of industry to manage its 
plants.” On such a solid foundation of 
justice an edifice of lasting and strong 
labor-management cooperation could 
be constructed and our enemies, who 
hope to exploit the “hardening of 
attitudes,” confounded. 

The Bishops’ plea in their annual 
statement (November 19, 1960) that 
the modern trend in the United States 
toward reliance on the collectivity and 
a supine conformity be checked by the 
individual assuming greater personal 
moral responsibility for his actions in 
whatever capacity he functions, has di- 
rect bearing on the problem of co-man- 
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agement. In the proper structure and 
functioning of the economic order there 
must be recognition of moral rights and 
obligations. The central planning by a 
few, that is inherent in any co-manage- 
ment plan, is a prime example of “the 
seemingly inexorable march toward the 
automation of human beings and the 
steady loss of that freedom which is 
man’s distinctive attribute.” A proper 
structuring of the economic order as- 
signs to the various components their 
proper function according to rights and 
subsidiarity of function. Emphasis 
upon management rights and preroga- 
tives tends to obscure the responsibility 
to manage as morally responsible indi- 
viduals. 





Keep the Latin! 


the Sacraments and say Mass with 


A correspondent in the December, 1960, issue of HPR has pointed out 
some of the difficulties connected with “the use of Latin in seminary 
studies.” He admits that “seminarians obviously must have a slight work- 
ing knowledge of the language if they are to read their Breviary, administer 
intelligent devotion,” and he 
the practical wisdom of demanding a mastery of Latin from students at- 
tending a cosmopolitan center such as Louvain, or Rome, or Innsbruck,” 
but he believes that “if there were less emphasis on the subject, the majority 
of priests would be better trained for parish life... . Surely Dogma and 
Moral, the major subjects in one’s training for the priesthood, could be 
taught less painfully, but just as effectively, in the vernacular.” 

In an article to appear in the February issue of this review, Father M. 
Joseph Costelloe, S.J., who taught for several years in the Jesuit Novitiate 


. 


“ee 


can see 





and Juniorate at Florissant, Missouri, and is now in the Department of 
Classics at Creighton University, will summarize the more important direc- 
tives that have come from the Holy See with respect to the use of Latin 
in seminaries in the last four decades. These should show that the use of 
Latin is not such a “shaky proposition” as might be supposed. Latin, 
according to these instructions, is a means of retaining the purity of faith, 
of maintaining unity within the Church, and is an important link with the 
wisdom of the past, not only that which may be found in the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church, but also that which was possessed by the poets, 
orators, and philosophers of the Greco-Roman world in which Christianity 
was providentially propagated. 
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Psychology Can Serve 


Religious Life 


By JOHN F. KINNANE, Ph.D. and CARROLL F, TAGESON, O.F.M., Ph.D. 


I, RECENT YEARS modern psy- 
chology has been increasingly called 
upon to render whatever service it can 
to the Church, especially in the area of 
religious life. This has led to a demand 
to clarify the role of the psychologist 
in religious life, and several noteworthy 
attempts have been made to delineate 
the areas in which he can be of service. 


FEARS, AND AN EXPLANATION 


Some fears have also been voiced 
about the introduction of modern psy- 
chology into the domain of religious life, 
with its basic supernatural overtones. 
There are legitimate historical reasons 
for this: the fear, for example, that a 
materialistic Freudian approach will be 
injected into an area with which it 
obviously has no sympathy. 

In examining the reasons for such a 
strong reaction, one can only conclude 
that they le in a series of unvoiced 
assumptions: the religious or spiritual 


life has no psychological overtones; 
supernatural grace can be expected to 
do all things, rectify all defects of na- 
ture in the ordinary course of events. 
In its most extreme form, one even en- 
counters the strange view that the grace 
of Orders or of religious profession is 
ordinarily sufficient to overcome even 
the most severe pathological conditions 
to which human nature is subject in the 
psychological order. When it is sug- 
gested that professional psychological 
help might be of great benefit in such 
-ases, the idea is often rejected. 
Perhaps this rejection is due to the 
over-rational approach to human nature 
of Scholastic philosophy and theology; 
the concomitant neglect of the emo- 
tional side of man, the life of the feel- 
ings, his affective life. Man is a rational 
animal, true; but he is often, too, an 
emotional, unreasonable one! 
However, in defense of the Scholas- 
tices and their inherent common sense, 
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it must be pointed out that they also 
enunciated the real solution to the prob- 
lem we have been discussing, with their 
famous dictum: “gratia supponit na- 
turam”’—grace presupposes human na- 
ture; works in harmony with it; builds 
upon it, smoothly and efficiently if that 
particular human nature is strong and 
healthy, but with great difficulty and 
under enormous handicaps if said nature 
is sick, weak or warped by psychologi- 
cal maladjustment. 

This article, then, attempts to deline- 
ate the areas of need for psychological 
services and to describe the nature and 
extent of these services. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 
OF THE RELIGIOUS VOCATION 


The argument for the great useful- 
ness of the application of modern psy- 
chological services to various aspects of 
the religious life is based on two 
premises: 

1. Young men and women come to the 
religious life with widely varying back- 
grounds of emotional life and develop- 
ment. Their psychological case his- 
tories, if recorded in detail, would re- 
veal striking individual differences. 
The only child, spoiled and pampered; 
the child of parents who were over-strict 
or over-protective; the child with a 
history of severe rejection, open or 
subtle; the child from a broken home or 
a family background which was far from 
ideal. Many candidates, of course, do 
come from emotionally healthy, well- 
balanced families, but there are notable 
exceptions. Personal life experiences of 
all candidates differ: many are naive, 
inexperienced, with good emotional re- 
sources but little or no experience of 
personal crisis in their lives. 

2. The religious life of itself makes 
extraordinary demands upon the indi- 
vidual. This is not an ordinary calling. 
Our Lord Himself said, “If you would 
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be perfect, come follow me!” And He 
cautioned that only those who can bear 
it should assume the burdens of a celi- 
bate life. The three vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience are the core of 
religious life. Consider the psychologi- 
cal demands upon the individual which 
they imply. By assuming the obliga- 
tions involved, the religious embraces 
a life which bypasses satisfaction of 
three of the most basic and powerful 
drives of human nature: the sex drive 
(chastity) ; the drive for power through 
self-assertion (obedience); and_ the 
drive for power through acquisition 
of material goods (poverty). So power- 
ful are these motive forces that some 
would even deny the very possibility of 
leading an emotionally balanced life 
while committing oneself to such an 
ideal. 

In response, the eminent priest-psy- 
chologist, Fr. Joseph Nuttin,! has made 
a profoundly apt statement and exposi- 
tion of the psychological principles in- 
volved: it is the person who must be 
satisfied, not the individual need. That 
the religious life can indeed supplant 
satisfaction of these basic drives of 
human nature with rewards of a higher, 
supernatural order which more than 
adequately satisfy the total personality 
and assure its emotional well-being is 
attested to a priort by the very invita- 
tion of the Son of God, and a posterior 
by the history of the Church. Mention 
need only be made of the outstanding 
personalities of a Benedict, Francis, 
Dominic, or a John Vianney; a Teresa, 
Bernadette, or a Mother Cabrini. 

However, it must still be admitted 
that this is no ordinary calling in view 
of its emotional demands; no ordinary 
task of personality adjustment is as- 
sumed with profession of religious vows 





a Nuttin, Joseph, Psychoanalysis and Person- 
ality, Sheed & Ward, 1953. 
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or complete dedication to the spiritual 
life. Among others, Fr. William Bier, 
S.J.,7 has been led by such considera- 
tions to the conclusion that candidates 
to the religious life and the priesthood 
should have stronger emotional re- 
sources than the average person in order 
successfully to cope with its psychologi- 
cal demands. 

Granted these two premises, that 1) 
candidates come to the religious life 
with varying backgrounds of emotional 
development, and that 2) the religious 
life of itself makes extraordinary psy- 
chological demands upon the individual, 
it follows logically that not all candi- 
dates are equally capable of adjusting 
smoothly and efficiently to the emotional] 
consequences involved. 


THE ROLE OF THE PSYCHOLOGIST 


Because of the complexity of the 
spiritual and psychological adjustments 
in the religious life and the special diffi- 
culties encountered in providing psy- 
chological services, it is vital for the 
psychologist (be he religious or lay), 
who makes such services available to 
men and women in the religious life, to 
define his role as scientist-practitioner. 
There appear to be three major roles: 

1. The diagnostician: What consti- 
tutes the content and the purpose of the 
psychological assessment of candidates 
for the religious life in terms of place- 
ment and screening and in the identi- 
fication of emotional problems? What 
constitutes the appropriate form of re- 
porting to the proper ecclesiastical 
authorities? 

2. The therapeutic counselor: What 
constitutes the contribution he can make 
and what delimits his activity from that 
of the spiritual director? 

3. The scientist-practitioner: What 


* Bier, ‘William C., Review for Religious, 
Vol. 12, No. 6, Nov. 15, 1953. 


are the possible contributions of theories 
of vocational choice and development 
to the area of religious vocations? 
What constitutes his theoretical ap- 
proach to the role of neurotic conflicts 
should these occur in the process of the 
development of a religious vocation? 


THE DIAGNOSTICIAN 


As diagnostician, the psychologist 
must accept the responsibility of using 
the best available tools and resources of 
psychological testing in the screening 
and placement of candidates to the re- 
ligious life or the priesthood. Nega- 
tively, this can be done to help weed out 
the unfit: those with poor intellectual 
and emotional resources. Positively, 
to discover and highlight emotional 
trouble-spots in candidates who are ac- 
cepted, for early preventive treatment. 
The validity and reliability of such as- 
sessment techniques are extensively 
covered by Fr. William Bier, 8.J., in two 
articles for the Review for Religious.® 

The purpose of the present article is 
to define the diagnostic role in the more 
difficult area of the clinical assessment 
of neurotic conflicts and the communica - 
tion of findings to the appropriate re- 
ligious authority. Perhaps the most dif- 
ficult task lies in defining the implica- 
tions of neurotic problems for entry or 
continuance in the religious life or sem- 
inary. 

Neurotic problems are based on what 
is most human in man, his relations with 
others and with himself. Neurotic 
problems are essentially severe inter- 
personal and intrapersonal conflicts, 
whether the symptoms be serupulosity, 
anxiety, phobias, homosexuality. 
Therefore neurotic problems in the re- 
ligious are indicative of interpersonal 


* Bier, William C., Review for Religious, 
Vol. 12, No. 6, Nov. 15, 1953; Vol. 13, No. 1, 
Jan. 15, 1954. 
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problems in contact with others in the 
community, with lay people, with him- 
self in the isolation of the cloister. 

These problems may be obvious to 
others in the form of, for example, man- 
ifest scrupulosity, manifest anxiety, or 
overt homosexuality. Often they may 
not be so readily observable and the 
presenting picture may simply be one 
of general lack of emotional, social, and 
sexual maturity. Here the symptoms 
are neither dramatic nor immediately 
disabling. 

Religious with obvious and dramatic 
symptoms or with vague and ill-defined 
neurotic personality characteristics are 
frequently referred to psychologists for 
diagnosis with the request that a report 
be sent to the superior. As diagnosti- 
cian, the psychologist completes his 
evaluation and sends his written report 
to the superior. There his task must 
end. He cannot make any decision on 
the vocation. His role is to draw the 
attention of the religious and his or her 
superiors to the nature and severity of 
the neurotic conflicts which often exist 
at unconscious levels and which are 
dynamically involved in the process of 
choice of the religious life. The tech- 
nique of intercommunication between 
religious and director (in which diag- 
nostic material is involved) constitutes 
an intramural problem and is not the 
direct responsibility of the psychologist, 
however sympathetic he may otherwise 
be to the problem. 


THE THERAPEUTIC COUNSELOR 


The essential role here is to make 
available, wherever possible, to semi- 
naries and religious communities, psy- 
chological counseling services. These 
would be of special benefit for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

a) To help accepted candidates 
clarify and sharpen their own motives 
for entering. Too many candidates 
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are distressingly vague about this and 
need to arrive at a clear-cut concept of 
the proper ideals and a reasonable per- 
sonal integration of these ideals into 
their individual psychological make-up. 

b) To cooperate with the spiritual 
director in the emotional development 
of those who experience great difficulty 
in adjusting to the demands of the reli- 
gious life or seminary training, espe- 
cially in times of personal crisis. 

c) Finally, to aid the adjustment of 
many who leave before the final step of 
perpetual vows or ordination. So many 
are merely sent back into the lay world 
to adjust on their own to a life which 
has become foreign to them. If such 
treatment is not unjust, it is at least 
uncharitable. Furthermore, with the 
intensive religious training that they 
have received, they constitute a tremen- 
dous potential force for the welfare of 
the Mystical Body of Christ on the lay 
level. Considerable investment has 
been made in these people. Psychologi- 
cal counseling, vocational, educational, 
and/or personal, would make an out- 
standing contribution here. 

The psychologist, while recognizing 
the essential unity of the human per- 
sonality, can still define his role of 
personal counselor as distinct from that 
of spiritual director. The goals of the 
personal psychological counselor are 
different, as is the nature of the coun- 
selimg relationship and the techniques 
for establishing it. 

Spiritual direction is concerned with 
presenting the goal of the ideal in reli- 
gious life through directive and moral 
re-educative means. In doing so the 
spiritual director concentrates on the 
conscious and manifest behavior of the 
individual, working with the healthy 
resources of the personality aided by 
supernatural grace, and in particular by 
the grace of Orders possessed by the 
priest-director himself. 
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The psychological counselor has as 
his goal the total psychological adjust- 
ment of his client. The psychothera- 
peutic relationship between psycholo- 
gist and client involves the entire affec- 
tive life of the client of both conscious 
and unconscious levels. 

In a true sense it can be said that the 
emotionally healthy religious or layman 
has need only for spiritual direction. 
With the neurotic individual, however, 
a host of terms and techniques are used 
to describe the therapeutic relationship 
in personal counseling. The essential 
differences appear to center around the 
distinction between the healthy aspects 
of the personality and the apparent 
pathology. In personal counseling a 
collaborative relationship is established 
between client and counselor in which 
the healthy resources of the client are 
mobilized, as it were, to combat the 
neurotic aspects of the personality. 

The quality of this relationship also 
points up another essential difference 
between spiritual direction and psycho- 
logical counseling. The affective ties 
between client and counselor, sometimes 
called transference, are accepted by the 
counselor and used therapeutically to 
free the client of his neurotic conflicts. 
Such ties may well develop in spiritual 
direction, and the director should be 
alert to this possibility. Unless they 
are handled properly, there is danger 
that they may disrupt the essential 
moral and religious re-educative goals 
of spiritual direction. However, the 
spiritual director is not trained, nor is 
he expected, to utilize them construc- 
tively for his purposes. Briefly, in per- 
sonal counseling the client is led to react 
consciously to these transference phe- 
nomena, but the spiritual director can- 
not directly concern himself with this 
psychological transformation unless he 
is also trained and experienced in thera- 
peutic counseling. 


The techniques employed in psycho- 
logical counseling also distinguish it 
from spiritual direction. Spiritual di- 
rection must, by definition, be directive 
since it must provide information about 
the religious ideal to be reached and 
the means by which to attain it. Such 
information is not commonly available 
to the individual concerned in any other 
way. Counseling, on the other hand, 
works with the natural resources of the 
individual and is based on the assump- 
tion that the client has within himself 
the capacity to solve his own conflicts. 
Hence the techniques are generally 
client-centered and non-directive in 
nature. 

Even with healthy religious with 
passing situational problems, the client- 
centered approach may be recommended 
as a useful supplement to spiritual di- 
rection, since it may well serve to lead 
religious candidates to a sense and 
acceptance of their individual responsi- 
bility to aim toward the religious ideal 
set before them, and this in a way best 
adapted to their own personal resources 
and limitations. 

Furthermore, religious and seminari- 
ans are almost invariably good subjects 
for the non-directive approach. They 
are usually well informed, intelligent, 
highly motivated people, who are eager 
to learn how to cooperate with the in- 
sights obtained through spiritual direc- 
tion in relation to their own natural 
attributes. 


THE SCIENTIST-PRACTITIONER 


Objections are frequently raised to 
the kinds of psychological services so 
far proposed. Some are inclined to ask 
the question: “Why now?” The re- 
ligious life has flourished for many cen- 
turies without the “interference” of 
psychology. The implication is that the 
contributions of modern psychology are 
highly questionable. 
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The answer must be that the psycho- 
logical services proposed are advanced 
from a sound scientific position, with 
due caution where caution is still re- 
quired. It is particularly in the broader 
area of vocational choice and develop- 
ment that modern psychology can pro- 
vide sound concepts which would go far 
to explain the natural aspects of voca- 
tional choice in the religious sphere. 

The need to consider current psycho- 
logical theories of vocational choice and 
development is clearly evident because 
of the large number of drop-outs en- 
countered in the average seminary or 
religious community. This problem of 
drop-outs occurs not only in the critical 
period of initial choice and adjustment, 
but also at other critical points in the 
long development of the religious or 
priestly vocation. 

The services of the psychological sci- 
entist-practitioner can be of direct bene- 
fit in two important areas: 

1. He has at his command theoretical 
formulations and empirical evidence as 
to the factors of a natural order in- 
volved in the development of the choice 
of a religious vocation. The contribu- 
tions of Ginzberg* and Super’ in this 
area are noteworthy. There is sound 
scientific evidence that choice is a de- 
velopmental process which takes place 
over a number of years and that it in- 
volves the entire self-concept of the 
individual. In a true sense, it can be 
theorized that choice is the implemen- 
tation of a self-image. Furthermore, 
sound empirical techniques are avail- 
able for testing the validity of these 
theoretical hypotheses and for using the 
findings of research in the screening of 
candidates for the religious life and for 





* Ginzberg, S. W., Occupational Choice, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1951. 

®Super, Donald E., Psychology of Careers, 
Harper & Bros., 1957. 
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the resolution of choice-conflicts at sub- 
sequent stages. 

2. It is in these later choice-conflicts 
that involve the individual in interac- 
tion with the ideals of the religious life 
in the training process that psychologi- 
val theories of learning in the develop- 
ment of a true religious vocation can be 
of inestimable value in correcting faulty 
training techniques. The scientist-prac- 
titioner could well bring research to 
bear on several critical problems: 

a) whether the constant emphasis on 
the ideal, often encountered, for ex- 
ample, in novitiate training, presents a 
level of aspiration in no way com- 
mensurate with the natural psycho- 
logical development of the candidate’s 
personality. Novice-masters and mis- 
tresses do not intend to be understood 
in the sense that “Rome must be built 
in a day,” but often that impression is 
subliminally conveyed by the matter 
emphasized in conferences and instruc- 
tions. 

b) Whether there is an over-em- 
phasis on the negative aspects of the 
spiritual life in early training: self- 
denial, mortification, sacrifice, before 
the positive satisfactions of commitment 
to Christ and His Church are available 
to the candidate. The spiritual life, just 
as any other, is subject to the laws of 
developmental psychology, requiring 
gradual maturation and learning. Con- 
victions and motivations on the level of 
deep personal experience grow slowly 
and painfully. Here again “grace pre- 
supposes nature,” supplements and aids 
the natural laws of development, but in 
no way completely substitutes for them. 

c) Whether there is too rational an 
approach to religious training and life, 
with consequent undervaluing of the 
emotional aspects of choice and _ its 
implementation, or the impertant role 
that emotions play in the integration of 
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ideals. Ideals and motives, even of a 
supernatural order, must somehow be 
incorporated into the individual self- 
structure, according to its individual 
capabilities and readiness, before they 
can be expected to produce the kind of 
behavior desired. 

One of the present writers, in his role 
of scientist-practitioner, has concluded 
on the basis of recent research that 
seminary faculties, even on the minor 
seminary level, are very consistent in 
their decidedly Spartan concept of the 
“ideal seminarian” which is impressed 
quite early on the boys under their 
charge. It is highly significant that 
this Spartan ideal was found to bear no 
empirical relationship to the faculty’s 
concept of the “average seminarian.” 
It must be concluded that the uncritical 
presentation of such a demanding ideal 
at this level of immature development 
ean hardly be effective, and may indeed 
be damaging in light of modern psycho- 
logical knowledge of maturation and 
learning. 


®Tageson, Carroll F., O.F.M., Relationship 
of Self-perceptions to Realism of Vocational 
Choice ‘> CU .A. Press, 1960. 


A CONCLUSION 

There is an increasing need to define 
the precise functions of psychological 
services for the religious life because of 
the growing demands on religious and 
lay psychologists for these services in 
the screening of candidates and in diag- 
nosis and counseling. Considerable 
misunderstanding has arisen precisely 
because the nature of this contribution 
has not been properly defined. Perhaps 
the major, misunderstanding centers 
around a general fear that the introduc- 
tion of modern psychological theory 
and techniques would constitute undue 
interference in the supernatural order. 
It is hoped that the present attempt to 
define and delimit the role of the psy- 
chologist will clearly indicate that there 
need be no disharmony between modern 
psychological science and the theology 
of grace as they apply to the area of 
religious vocation. Furthermore, it 
should be evident from this presentation 
that the psychological services defined 
here in no way supersede existing means 
of sereening candidates, nor do they 
interfere with the usual necessary 
process of spiritual direction, but are 
merely intended to supplement tradi- 
tional methods and techniques. 
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Intellectual Liberty Revisited 


By JOHN L. McKENZIE, S.J. 


ss A THOUGHTFUL article pub- 
lished in HPR (Vol. LX, 1960, No. 12, 
Sept., pp. 1109-1120), the Rev. John 
J. King, O.M.1., has discussed intel- 
lectual liberty in the CHurch. The 
problem is not and cannot be stated as 
a question whether there is intellectual 
liberty in the Church; it can be stated 
only by defining what “intellectual” 
means, and by establishing the prin- 
ciples upon which intellectual liberty 
and its restraints are based. As a 
working definition I understand that 
intellectual liberty is freedom of speech 
in intellectual matters: freedom of the 
scholar not only to think, but to publish 
his thoughts in print and in public and 
academic lectures. This freedom rests 
upon the certain or probable truth of 
what is said, affirmed as certain or 
probable. I see no principle restraining 
intellectual liberty except the principle 
which limits all freedom of speech: the 
intellectual, like everyone else, is not 
free to utter something which he be- 
lieves to be untrue, or which offends 
prudence, justice, or charity. The dis- 
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cussion can only be confused by treating 
intellectual liberty as a special case 
where the general principles of morality 
are not effective. Within these terms so 
explained, I wish to expand some of 
Father King’s observations; no polemic 
is intended, although there are obvi- 
ously some differences in opinion or in 
manner of formulation. 


I. AREAS OF TENSION 


Father King notices a certain tension 
between some Catholic intellectuals and 
the teaching authority of the Church. 
My own acquaintance among intellec- 
tuals is limited, and I shall, as he does, 
refrain from generalization. I should 
have preferred that he state some con- 
crete instances of the tension, delicate 
as the subject may be, for I must state 
that I have not observed this tension 
within the limited circle of intellectuals 
of my acquaintance. “The biblical 
movement,” I suppose, would be in- 
cluded among contemporary Catholic 
intellectual activities. I speak of it be- 
cause it is the activity with which I 
am most familiar, and here I can risk 
a generalization. Catholic biblical 
scholars feel no tension whatsoever with 
the teaching authority of the Church. 
When they count their blessings they are 
inclined to thank the magisterium each 
day for the liberty they enjoy; if their 
intellectual liberty were left to the pri- 
vate enterprise of some individual mem- 
bers of the Church it would have disap- 
peared some years ago. The gratitude 
of these scholars to the hierarchy for 
protecting them from extinction is an- 
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other bond which strengthens their loy- 
alty to the teaching authority of the 
Church. 


WHO SPEAKS FOR THE CHURCH? 


If the question of tension is to be 
raised, it should be located precisely 
where it exists. Limiting myself again 
to the area of my own studies, I observe 
tension between exegetes and some ec- 
clesiastics who, without any canonical 
mission to do so, claim to speak for the 
Church. Biblical scholars know that 
these men are qualified neither by spe- 
cialized learning nor by appointment to 
speak for the Church with any more 
authority than biblical scholars them- 
selves possess. Exegetes are ill at ease 
in a discussion in which one of the 
parties assumes from the beginning that 
he alone is loyal to the Church and 
concerned about safeguarding orthodox 
Catholic doctrine, since this assumption 
can neither be demonstrated nor re- 
futed. They are willing to discuss their 
opinions with anyone, but no discussion 
is possible where one of the disputants 
assumes the judicial function. It is 
disturbing, as John Courtney Murray 
once remarked, to find, when one expects 
to enter a theological discussion, that 
one is invited into the confessional. It 
should be conceivable that two men 
may sincerely and totally differ in their 
theological opinions and still be, both 
of them, within the area of orthodox 
Catholic belief. Refusal to admit that 
this is possible seems to be an effective 
denial of the principle of intellectual 
liberty within the Church. 

If the principle of intellectual liberty 
is to be protected, then it must be con- 
ceded once and for all that no private 
individual nor group of individuals may 
pretend to be an authoritative source 
of Catholic doctrine. To refuse to ad- 


mit that one’s opinion is subject to dis- 
cussion and review is to claim an in- 
fallibility which belongs to the Church 
alone. In the Church no one but the 
Holy See and the bishops assembled 
can speak with authority for the whole 
Church, and in the diocese only the 
bishop. No one else can utter anything 
but a personal opinion. It is assumed— 
or is it?—that any theologian spares no 
effort to see that he is always faithful 
to Catholic doctrine; it is also assumed 
that no individual theologian is pro- 
tected from a misstatement of Catholic 
doctrine by anything except his native 
intelligence and his habits of research. 
Professions of loyalty to the Holy See 
are not a substitute for these two con- 
ditions. The scholar who expects the 
Church to do all his thinking for him 
is shirking his own task; if he comes 
to believe that his thinking is the think- 
ing of the Church, he is not only a lag- 
gard but a menace. 


WHO IS INFALLIBLE? 


I submit that the principle of intel- 
lectual liberty is not properly stated un- 
less it grants the liberty to make an 
honest mistake. There are occupations, 
I understand, where one mistake is one 
too many, such as the dispatching of 
trains and aircraft. Infallibility is the 
ideal proposed and maintained at the 
cost of one’s job. Without implying 
that the train dispatcher is a more im- 
portant servant of the human com- 
munity than the intellectual, I do not 
see how we can apply this rigid stand- 
ard to intellectual work. Intellectuals 
would say that a man who never arrives 
at an erroneous conclusion is not think- 
ing, and that abandonment of thought 
is the only way to be sure of inerrancy. 
If one wishes personal infallibility, he 
can have it at this price. Intellectuals 
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are disturbed by the assumption that 
any erroneous conclusions which they 
may reach must at once be attributed to 
a lack of submission to the magisterium 
and not to the limitations of human wit 
and industry. They are even more dis- 
turbed when their conclusions have not 
been proved to depart from the magis- 
terium of the Church, but only from 
what some one thinks the magisterium 
has said. 

Intellectuals are also concerned be- 
cause of the unfounded assertion so 
often implicit in criticism of their work 
that only the errors of “advanced think- 
ing” are dangerous, and that there is no 
danger in retaining erroneous opinions 
of the past. Does an erroneous opinion 
give security because it has been wrong 
for a long time? If I am wrong in 
teaching that the deluge of Noah is not 
presented in the Bible as an historical 
event, is my error any more or less 
pernicious than the error of one who 
affirms that the deluge is so presented, 
in the hypothesis that his opinion is 
wrong? Has the position of the 
Church become so feeble that it cannot 
tolerate the existence of conflicting the- 
ological and exegetical opinions? “No,” 
I can imagine the disputant responding, 
“but not on this point.” Yet is not the 
definition of the areas where different 
opinions can be tolerated itself a matter 
of opinion, as long as the Church her- 
self has not defined the area? 

It must be remembered that there al- 
ways has been, is now, and ever shall be 
a vast amount of theological error cur- 
rent in the Church among both clergy 
and laity; I speak of theological error, 
a false theological opinion. Yet the 
Church manages to survive this human 
defect; ignorance and concupiscence are 
two defects which the Church always 
fights without ever achieving a complete 
victory. Was the affirmation of the 
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Ptolemaic astronomy on a biblical basis 
a theological error? If it was, the 
Church has survived it. A few years 
ago a theologian made a survey of the- 
ological manuals written in 1880-1900. 
He found that of some twenty-five 
manuals all but three or four censured 
the theory of evolution as heresy. Did 
these men serve the Church better 
than those who denied that the theory 
is heresy? These good men were trying 
to defend the truth; but the truth can- 
not be defended by falsehood. Their 
misjudgment of the theory of evolution 
can be pardoned; their assurance in 
their misjudgment cannot. 


HOW TO LIVE WITH ERROR 


The magisterium of the Church does 
not and cannot give any or all individ- 
ual members of the Church a personal 
guarantee against theological error. If 
she could not give this guarantee to 
Thomas Aquinas, I doubt very much 
that she can give it to me. Now when 
differences in theological opinion arise, 
at least one of the opinions is obviously 
a theological error. The intellectual 
has confidence in the body of scholar- 
ship; he is convinced that scholarly dis- 
cussion and criticisms are the best 
means to reduce the number of errors 
and to prevent really serious errors 
from gaining headway. The scholar 
knows that progress in learning begins 
with false starts, which some scholar 
must be lucky or unlucky enough to 
make; a false opinion can be a fertile 
point of departure. The scholar be- 
lieves that the Church and scholarship 
are strong enough to preserve intellec- 
tual liberty and the growth of learning 
at the price of tolerating the circulation 
of some erroneous opinions. He is all 
the more convinced that this must be 
done because he knows that suppression 
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of intellectual freedom will not guar- 
antee immunity from theological errors; 
it can only canonize existing errors by 
removing them from discussion. 

The confidence of the intellectual in 
free discussion is not shared by every- 
one. It does not occur to the intellec- 
tual that any one who differs from him 
is by that fact a proved adversary of 
Catholic orthodoxy, and it shocks him 
when he learns that anyone can be so 
arrogant as to make this presumption. 
Where he desires to have a hypothesis 
tested by the criticism of his colleagues, 
he discovers that others wish to sum- 
mon the Inquisition at once. Is it not 
fairer and kinder to presume that our 
adversary is in good faith until it is 
proved otherwise? If his opinion is 
wrong, it can be shown, and the honest 
scholar will accept the demonstration. 
Is the cause of truth served by slander- 
ous gossip, by whispering campaigns in 
high quarters and in low without any 
serious discussion of the opinion in ques- 
tion? Any one who has followed recent 
intellectual currents at all knows that I 
am not talking in the abstract. 

We can be candid; the one real ob- 
stacle to intellectual liberty is igno- 
rance, fear of knowledge. Conclusions 
or opinions or hypotheses of scholars are 
indignantly repudiated by those who 
have taken no pains whatever to exam- 
ine the often complex questions which 
the scholar discusses. But the scholar’s 
opinions imply that what we were 
taught in the seminary or the college or 
by Sister Mary Dolorosa in the eighth 
grade is wrong, and therefore his opin- 
ions are subversive of orthodox doctrine 
and disrespectful to the teaching au- 
thority of the Church. The possibility 
that learning has advanced since we 
were in college or seminary or the 
eighth grade, or that our instructors in 
these institutions actually were wrong 


does not seem to be considered. Not 
everything that is taught in these in- 
stitutions is an eternal verity. 

In summary: there is no tension 
which I have observed between intel- 
lectuals and the teaching authority of 
the Church. There is tension between 
intellectuals and some who fear that 
the teaching authority of the Church 
is unable or unwilling to do its duty. 
This tension, like most tensions, can be 
resolved by charity. 


II. INTELLECTUAL LIBERTY AND 

THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH 

The principle of intellectual liberty 
in the Church cannot be understood 
outside of its place in the general mis- 
sion of the Church. Father King has 
said: “The mission of Church is 
to preserve the deposit of faith which 
she has received from Christ and to 
bring this faith to all men of all times’”’ 
(p. 1117). It may be unfair to take 
this statement out of its context; the 
teaching office of the Church must of 
necessity enter into a discussion of in- 
tellectual liberty. With all due apolo- 
gies, I must say that this conception of 
the Church seems too narrow even for 
this discussion. I would say that the 
mission of the Church is to unite all 
men to the Father through incorpora- 
tion into Jesus Christ. One of the 
things the Church must do to accom- 
plish her mission is to teach; but she 
will never accomplish her mission by 
teaching alone. And I fear that Father 
King appears to reduce all larger con- 
cepts of the Church to some form of 
neo-Kantianism or pietism. I trust I 
am not unfair in drawing this conclu- 
sion from what he says; perhaps it is an 
impression rather than a conclusion. 
But surely Jesus Christ lived, died, and 
rose from the dead to confer upon men 
a new life and not a new set of theses. 

In a broader concept of the Churech— 
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which I believe is a more profound ap- 
prehension of her mysterious reality— 
she does not become less of a teacher. 
But if her teaching office is over-empha- 
sized at the expense of her functions of 
government and sanctification, or if her 
governing and teaching offices are 
merged into one so that they become 
obscured, then the defender of the 
Church feels compelled to enlarge the 
front upon which he must defend the 
teaching mission of the Church. What 
is the Church empowered to teach? 
Father King is in a line of assured 
theological orthodoxy when he says “not 
only matters of faith, but all things in 
so far as they are connected with faith.” 
It is a rather easy jump, and I wish 
Father King had refused it more expli- 
citly, from “all things in so far as they 
are connected with faith” to “all 
things.” Is the Church honored and 
vindicated when she is turned into an 
educational institution? The fullness 
of Catholic life, we believe, is within the 
reach of all the members of the Church 
who desire to share it, and her teaching 
is and must be such that it is within the 
understanding of even her least edu- 
cated and least intelligent members. 
Surely no one wishes to lay down mini- 
mum standards of intelligence quotient 
and academic achievement for full par- 
ticipation in the life of the Church. 
And this shows us the place of her 
teaching office within her general mis- 
sion: she teaches all men of all condi- 
tions the truths they must know in or- 
der that Jesus Christ may live in them, 
and they in Him. A distorted perspec- 
tive of the teaching office of the Church 
can lead to a distortion of the concept of 
Catholic life; it can be an expression of 
the eternal Gnostic tendency which be- 
lieves that life, salvation, and perfec- 
tion come from knowledge. 


To say that the Church is empowered 
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to teach in all things “in so far as they 
are connected with faith” does not im- 
ply that all things are connected with 
faith. The Church is like any other 
teacher in this respect, that she can 
teach only what she has learned; and 
she has not learned “all things” by 
revelation. We know what things are 
connected with revelation only by what 
the Church teaches concerning them; 
and it seems evident from the nature 
of things that she can add nothing to 
the human knowledge of “all things” 
except what she has learned. It seems 
evident also that she can enlarge the 
sphere of human knowledge only indi- 
rectly, unless she sets herself up as a 
research institute. “This alleged learn- 
ing,’ she can sey, “is false because it 
eannot stand with what I know to be 
true.” But she was not instituted either 
to advance or to retard human learn- 
ing, which of itself is neither a means 
of grace nor an occasion of sin: “Non 
in dialectica placuit Deo salvare ani- 
mam eius.” The remark seems fero- 
ciously anti-intellectuai, but it is a 
paradoxical statement of a profound 
truth. 

The theologian will scrutinize the 
teachings of the Church to see what ap- 
plication they have to questions which 
do not appear to lie within the scope 
of her mission; but he can err by ex- 
tending her teaching too far as well as 
by restricting it too narrowly. Again, 
there seems to be no particular virtue 
in erring in one direction rather than in 
another. Theologians who have tried 
to tell masters of other sciences how to 
do their work have always fallen flat 
on their faces. 


Ill. THE LIMITS OF 
INTELLECTUAL LIBERTY 


I am not sure that Father King and I 
agree on the limitation of intellectual 
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liberty. I said above that it is limited 
by the truth as the scholar perceives it, 
and by factors of prudence, justice, and 
charity. I should add that the scholar, 
with or without counsel, must form his 
own judgment concerning these other 
factors. I fear Father King might find 
this statement somewhat “subjectivist”’ 
and neo-Kantian. But I cannot attest 
truth myself except as I see it; I cannot 
take it out of my mind and lay it on my 
desk in its naked objectivity. If too 
many people do not see it as I do, I am 
foreed to ask whether I see it at all; 
but where they seem to have no more 
assurance than I have, I believe we 
must keep searching. 

Father King uses the word “fact’’ 
rather than the word “truth” to define 
the limit of intellectual freedom. It is 
this term which betrays the difference 
between us, for a “fact”? seems to have 
that desired objectivity. It is like Dr. 
Johnson’s rock, which is there whether 
you kick it or not. Now the Church, 
he says, is a fact, and her teachings are 
facts; and the scholar has no freedom 
where facts are concerned. Omitting 
the Church from the discussion for a 
moment, I observe that Father King’s 
implications concerning scientific meth- 
odology are inexact. If it is raining at 
this minute, this would seem to be an 
irrefragable fact; but what happens to 
this irrefragable fact after the rain 
stops? The only reality it then has is 
its persistence in the notoriously falli- 
ble human memory, and after a few 
days most of us could not affirm on oath 
that it did or did not rain at 8:10 p.m. 
on a given date. We should have to 
consult the records of the weather 
bureau, which we would accept because 
these records are carefully checked and 
are scarcely ever in error. The fact 
becomes an observed phenomenon; we 
can never get away from the observer 
and the reporter, and the “hard facts” 


turn out to be very soft in spots. In the 
sciences, a fact is always subject to 
examination and verification, and the 
scholar has all the freedom he wants 
where facts are concerned. I suggest 
that in calling the Church and her 
teaching “facts” Father King is giving 
them much less than they deserve. If 
they are “facts,” then they impose 
hardly any restraint on intellectual 
liberty. 


THE INTELLECTUAL LIVES 
IN THE CHURCH 


And I would remark that the genuine 
reality of the Church and her teaching 
is not a “fact” in any sense. The 
Church is a phenomenon which can be 
observed; she has a visible organization 
and visible members and can be dis- 
tinguished from other phenomena. 
Does observation of the phenomenon 
show that she is the kingdom of God 
and the body of Christ, the source of 
supernatural life and the communion of 
saints? Does one know what the 
Church is unless one—horrid word— 
experiences her living reality? I ac- 
cept the Church by faith and not by 
what I observe, as I believe all her 
members do; observation confirms my 
faith, but only God gives faith. And I 
accept her teachings also by faith and 
not by observation. These teachings 
are not “facts” which can be observed 
ard verified; they are transcendental 
truths which are known in themselves 
and in their impact on thought and life 
by the infused virtue of faith and the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. They are not 
“facts” even in the improper sense of 
conclusions which can be reached by 
deduction, the sense in which a scientist 
might speak of the “fact” of evolution 
or of nuclear fission. 

Therefore I prefer to think of the 
Church and her teachings not as facts 
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which limit my range of thinking, but as 
the element in which thinking is done. 
The Catholic thinker as a thinker does 
not see the Church merely as a teacher. 
In his thinking, as in his entire life, he 
feels the total impact of the whole 
Church in its offices of teaching, ruling, 
and sanctifying. The Catholic thinker 
lives in his faith as mammals live in 
the atmosphere and fish live in water. 
If he leaves his proper element, he dies, 
not only as a thinker but also as a man. 
All human activities are predicated on 
the hypothesis that the agent can ingest 
oxygen; but the oxygen does not deter- 
mine that he pursue one activity rather 
than another. The Catholic thinker 
must be familiar enough with his atmos- 
phere to recognize danger, as the human 
being instinctively senses the lack of 
oxygen. But he is not a fully developed 
human being just by breathing, and the 
Catholic intellectual is not a fully de- 
veloped intellectual just because he has 
not departed from orthodox Catholic 
doctrine. This much was achieved by 
Pasteur’s Breton peasant woman. 


IV. THE MISSION OF THE 
INTELLECTUAL IN THE CHURCH 


Ultimately the conception of intellec- 
tual liberty leads us to the position of 
intellectuals in the Church; or shall we 
call it a mission? Father King is am- 
biguous on this. He observes on page 
1110 that the Church needs her intellec- 
tuals, but he remarks on page 1117 that 
the Church is not dependent upon them. 
I cannot myself see that the Church 
needs her intellectuals. The Church 
needs things like the papacy and the 
hierarchical structure and the sacramen- 
tal system; but she can fulfil her mis- 
sion without intellectuals, and has often 
done it. She may not fulfil it as fruit- 
fully without them, but that is another 
question; there are always factors 
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which tend to inhibit the full vigor of 
the life of the Church. A few years 
ago I spent a summer as substitute 
chaplain in a public hospital in one of 
our large cities. The chaplain is the 
only priest serving an institution of 
7,000 patients, and the work is demand- 
ing; the archdiocesan authorities have 
been accustomed to relieve the incum- 
bent of this office after two or three 
years, which are all that flesh and blood 
can bear. In some ways it was more 
difficult than intellectual work, but in 
other ways it was easier. One of the 
elements which rendered it easier was 
that I never had to ask myself whether 
what I was doing was necessary and 
useful. No one ever suspects that such 
work generates tension with the teach- 
ing authority of the Church. There 
can be no doubt that the parish priest 
and the hospital chaplain are more 
necessary to the Church than the intel- 
lectual, and I can add that they receive, 
as they ought, better cooperation. 

So the intellectual is not necessary ; 
is he useful? I suspect that there are 
many people, both in higher echelons 
and in lower, who are not really con- 
vinced that he is. No one, of course, 
ever makes a flat statement that intel- 
lectuals are useless; but actions and 
policies speak more loudly than words. 
If this kind of silent pressure is sus- 
tained long enough, the intellectual him- 
self begins to wonder whether, consider- 
ing the immense needs and the limited 
resources of the Church, he is entitled 
to continue his parasitic symbiosis, liv- 
ing off the energy of those who really 
do some work and who do not imperil 
Catholic orthodoxy. In actual and sorry 
fact the number of intellectuals who are 
discouraged by this pressure into giving 
up their intellectual ambitions is large 
enough to be distressing, and this is a 
“fact”? which it does no good to conceal. 
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WHAT MAKES THE 
INTELLECTUAL RUN? 


What supports those who persevere? 
Clerical intellectuals, at least, are sus- 
tained by a canonical mission. They 
are appointed to an office and freed from 
other responsibilities—although often 
not freed enough—and there is really 
nothing else for them to do. Their work 
may not be thought as important as 
they think it is (a common human fail- 
ing), but it is their work, and they must 
be judged on how well they perform it, 
not on how well they do other men’s 
work. The point deserves emphasis, 
since it seems to be assumed at times 
that the scholar is working for himself. 
He may be, but this is due to his failure 
as a man, not to his mission as scholar, 
which is of itself no more conducive to 
pride, vanity, and selfishness than the 
mission of bishop, pastor, or university 
president. Single-minded devotion to 
the tasks of any of these offices is an 
ennobling discipline. Scholarship, like 
these offices, can be a tool of self-ag- 
grandizement, although the rewards are 
not so great. 

If the intellectual wishes to under- 
stand his position more concretely, he 
contemplates the scholars whom the 
Church venerates for their learning and 
holiness; here he finds examples of what 
hope to accomplish. The 
Chureh expects to find among her schol- 
ars the modern Augustine or Thomas 
Aquinas. No scholar is so vain as to 
think himself another Aquinas; but he 
knows that the modern Aquinas must 
come from the ranks of men like him- 
self if he is to appear at all. He knows 
that he has the mission to do now what 
Aquinas did in the Middle Ages, if he 
is man enough to do it; and he thinks 
he deserves the chance to succeed or to 


he can 


fail. If he does not have what it takes, 
he knows that Thomas Aquinas was 


not an isolated flash of genius or of 
grace; Thomas Aquinas is inconceivable 
except as the high point of an intellec- 
tual movement which was carried for- 
ward by a large number of men. The 
scholar is humble enough to know that 
we cannot have great scholars unless 
there be a multitude of little scholars 
upon whom the great scholar may rise. 
He is willing to do this work, if it is all 
that he ean do. 


FREEDOM OF MOVEMENT 


Thomas Aquinas and others of his 
stature did not achieve greatness by re- 
fusing to advance beyond traditional 
learning. We venerate them not for 
their conservatism, but for what some 
call “creative scholarship,” and others 
call “innovation.” Innovation may be 
good or it may be bad; but if there is 
no innovation at all, there is no creative 
scholarship and no growth in learning. 
We often forget that the canonized opin- 
ions of our day were the dangerous rad- 
ical innovations of the time of their 
origin. To reject innovation is to render 
it impossible for any one of the stature 
of Thomas Aquinas to arise, and surely 
such a step should not be taken hastily. 
Is this the price we wish to pay for the 
securitas infallibilis which Father King 
proposes as an ideal? 

The scholar, studying the life.and the 
work of the great scholars of, the Church, 
observes that they insisted that the 
scholar must be left to do his own work 
in his own way. The scholar is devoted 
to the Church, and as a rule he is at 
least as well acquainted with the teach- 
ings and the directions of the Church as 
are those who throw these teachings and 
directions at his head. But the Church 
cannot give him the techniques of schol- 
arship, and still less can private individ- 
uals who have neither the mission to 
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speak with authority nor the authentica- 
tion which comes from their personal 
scholarship. Intellectual liberty means 
nothing unless it is generally conceded 
that the scholar and his colleagues know 
their business better than amateurs, and 
are better equipped to protect them- 
selves from mistakes. 


WHAT CAN THE SCHOLAR DO? 


What can the scholar contribute to 
the Church? Again he must look to the 
great scholars of the past. The scholar 
never makes remarks of the type which 
Father King attributes to nameless in- 
dividuals to the effect that the Church 
is failing to meet modern needs. The 
Church is always contemporary; and 
the scholar knows that the Church uses 
men like himself to formulate her mes- 
sage to the contemporary world. In 
the providence of God and in ordinary 
practice this is the work which only the 
scholar can do; he would like to do it, 
imperfect as his achievement may be, 
because no one else is likely to do it. 
Those who present the message of the 
Church to a wider public, whether the 
Catholic laity or the general public, 
depend upon sound scholarly work that 
their presentation may incorporate the 
finest and freshest fruits of learning, 
may answer the questions which the 
present generation asks, and may speak 
in a language intelligible and attractive 
to contemporary listeners. These re- 
sults, accessory as they may be to the 
mission of the Church, are sufficient to 
reward the scholar for his work. 


THE COSTS OF SCHOLARSHIP 


Eternal vigilance is the price of intel- 
lectual liberty as well as it is of political 
liberty. The intellectual knows from 
the history of scholarship that the re- 
sults of scholarship have always been 
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the fruits of adversity. Scholars are 
trusted only when they have been dead 
long enough for us to be sure that they 
will no longer trouble us. The scholar 
smiles when he hears that he is regarded 
as a contemporary nuisance at best, a 
menace at worse. “If a little man like 
myself can cause so much alarm,” he 
thinks, “what would these people do if 
Thomas Aquinas or Jerome or August- 
ine were here to disturb them? Those 
firebrands would make the contempo- 
rary intellectual ferment look like an 
Altar Society picnic.” 

If the scholar is unwilling to pay the 
price of a degree of unpopularity and 
distrust, he should not attempt to carry 
on scholarly work. He must refuse to 
be diverted from his responsibility by 
irrational panic. If a theologian of na- 
tional reputation should write that the 
modern biblical movement is suspect 
because biblical scholars are not men 
of prayer, the biblical scholar is annoyed 
not so much because the remark is un- 
kind as because it is unscholarly. 
Should men attempt to suppress his 
work rather than submit it to discus- 
sion and criticism, he must continue in 
the confidence that while one man or a 
few can be suppressed, intellectual free- 
dom and intellectual work cannot be. 
He must be satisfied with the degree of 
freedom which is his. But he must be 
vigilant and never abuse his freedom; 
he must work so carefully that he will 
furnish no real handle for prejudice to 
seize. He must protect his intellectual 
freedom in the only way possible, by 
producing results which will convince 
the clerical and lay public that intellec- 
tual freedom deserves to be cherished. 

My friend and colleague Canon 
Joseph Coppens of Louvain once wrote 
that exegetes have little to say in the 
Church, but they ought to have the 
courage to say it. One may properly 
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extend this remark to all intellectuals. 
The exercise of freedom demands not 
only vigilance but courage. It is the 
duty of the intellectual to take the risks 
of “advanced thinking.” May he not 
expect, as the late Pius XII said of ex- 
egesis, that other members of the 
Chureh will judge his work not only 
with equity and justice, but also with 
charity, and abhor that intemperate 
zeal which imagines that whatever is 
new should be suspected or opposed? 
The scholar is too much of a realist— 
I hope not too much of a cynic—to ex- 





these five general considerations: 


individuals. 


lectual liberty in the Church. 





Father King’s Reply in February HPR 

In next month’s HPR, Father John J. King, O.M.L., will reply to Father 
McKenzie’s immediately foregoing criticism of the Oblate’s “Intellectual 
Liberty in the Church” (Sept., 1960). 


pect that these wise and kindly words 
of his late Holiness will ever be uni- 
versally effective. But he is grateful 
that they were uttered; they show him 
the mind of the Church concerning him- 
self and his work. In the long run, he 
is grateful to his critics too; they keep 
him alert, compel him to examine his 
methods and to write with clarity and 
accuracy, and they assure him that his 
labors are not in vain. If his conclusions 
never disturbed any one, the scholar 
would have good reason to fear that he 
is not doing his work. 





Father King’s answer will embrace 


1) The existence of tensions between the teaching authority and some 


2) Father McKenzie’s definition of intellectual liberty. 
3) What Father McKenzie says concerning the atmosphere of intel- 


4) His co-relation of progress and error. 
5) His explanation of the scientific method. 


We call your attention in a special way, then, to our February issue. 
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The Diocesan Priest 
As Director of Souls 


I, EVERY PARISH we can en- 
vision the people as standing in five 
concentric circles around the altar. In 
the outermost circle stand the non- 
Catholics, those unincorporated into the 
Mystical Body of Christ. One step 
within are our fallen-away and _ bad- 
marriage members, who possess a share 
in Christ’s priesthood, although it is 
dormant. The “average” Catholics 
occupy the next circle. In this cate- 
gory most Catholics neatly fit. Closer 
than these are the “normal” Catholics, 
members of the Church who do some- 
thing over and above saving their own 
souls. And in the closest and smallest 
circle we find the “chosen” souls, the 
few who are earnestly seeking deeper 
union with God. They are few, but 
they can be found in any parish. Per- 
haps our parish community has more 
of such people than we realize. They 
are making real efforts to attain 
sanctity. 

Any baptized person in the state of 
grace is on the way to perfection. Why 
do so few achieve it? There are many 
reasons, but often one of the most seri- 
ous is that too many of our people do 
not know how. They lack the proper 
knowledge of the spiritual life, and this 
is a great hindrance to them. That 
God will provide is certainly true, but 
can it not be that we parish priests are 
a good part of God’s answer? 
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By NICHOLAS A. SCHNEIDER 


WHO GUIDES THEM? 


One of the odd things about parish- 
ioners seeking depth in the spiritual life 
is that quite often they don’t consult 
their parish priests. They go to our 
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religious counterparts. If none are 
around, they strike out for themselves. 
Many of them will not come to us. 
Why? Is it that we are not spiritual 
enough? Any parish priest will freely 
admit this. However, there is a good 
deal of holiness among diocesan priests, 
although we sometimes do a good job 
of hiding it. Most of us make a con- 
scious effort to hide the halo, much as 
St. Philip Neri did in his day, and we 
are vastly more successful because our 
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halo isso much smaller. Yet hiding our 
better selves under the bushel-basket of 
ordinariness might keep some souls 
away from our influence. 

Are we learned enough? We seem at 
times to speak down to our people, es- 
pecially from the pulpit, and this might 
lead them to conclude that what we 
say is all we know. However, the 
select few with whom we are concerned 
here are not looking for speculative 
theologians; they want sound advisers. 
It could be that our attitude at times 
conveys the impression that we have 
no time for such things or even that 
we are not interested in helping these 
souls work for greater union with God. 
If this is ever the case, it is because we 
succumb to the temptation to overlook 
the fact that what people do is not so 
important as what they are. But 
priests are in a very small minority on 
either of these latter scores. Most of 
us would do our best to help our people 
in their search for union with God if 
they made themselves and their desires 
and difficulties known to us. Few, if 
any, priests seek this type of work. 
Almost all are ready to do it if the 
occasion arises. 


WHO ARE THEY? 


Who are these God-seeckers? We 
must rule out the prayer-proclaimers, 
the piety-preachers, the ostentatious 
church-dwellers who believe that union 
with God and even heaven itself can 
be earned if we just spend enough time 
in church working for it, regardless of 
what we do after we bless ourselves 
with holy water on our way out. Cer- 
tainly union with God is best achieved 
before His altar and in His presence, 


but it can also be lost there if our 


efforts are self-centered and added up 
on imaginary ledgers. No: The chosen 
souls to whom we refer can be any mem- 


bers in the parish, from housewives, 
through factory-workers, through grad- 
uates of our schools who have been ex- 
posed to some training in the apostolate 
and the spiritual life, through profes- 
sional people, through unnoticed mem- 
bers of our parish groups. ‘There are 
even some who show no outward inter- 
est in any parish activity except Holy 
Mass, yet are striving for deep union 
with God. 


WHERE ARE THEY? 


How do we discover these souls? 
They sometimes turn up in our con- 
tacts at parish meetings. Often they 
come to us from apostolic groups, such 
as the Legion of Mary and the Sodality, 
which develop in the members a need 
for closer union with God. The confes- 
sional is the main place of discovery, 
though. Here a word, or suggestion, or 
invitation might be all that is needed to 
start them actively thinking about in- 
creasing their love of God. 

How do we handle such people? 
First, we have to recognize that what- 
ever good is done will be accomplished 
through the operation of the Holy 
Spirit. If He uses us, it will be only 
as His instruments. Therefore, we 
have to avoid as much as possible get- 
ting in His way. Then we must gain 
the confidence of our “clients,” leaving 
them the conviction that this is a matter 
of great concern to us. We needn’t fall 
for every tale told to us in the rectory, 
but we must presume their sinceritv and 
earnestness until we know otherwise. 

Our method of direction should be- 
cin with a few pointed questions to de- 
termine their present state of soul. 
Not questions that might embarrass 
them, but inquiries phrased in such a 
way that we can deduce what we want 
to know from the answers they give. 
If we find that they are really sincere, 
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we can give them a few suggestions 
about sins or temptations which perhaps 
are bothering them. Then we should 
offer them a plan of life. Here is a 
pitfall. Our seminary training taught 
us a very ordered way of life. Even 
we had trouble adjusting it to our 
severely unordered life in the parish 
rectory. These people cannot go away 
for some years to learn the fundamen- 
tals of perfection. They need a way 
of life suited to their situations. 
Prayer, meditation, Mass and Com- 
munion, confession, spiritual reading, 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament, re- 
treat—all these are necessary, but we 
have to make them fit into their daily 
routine. We have no right to with- 
draw these people from their environ- 
ment; to do so would be disastrous. 
We cannot make novices or seminarians 
of them. The problem will be to show 
them the basic elements of the spiritual 
life and how they can live these, at 
the same time keeping the proper bal- 
ance between union with God and 
duties to family, their state in life, 
themselves, and others in charity. This 
will try the ingenuity of the best of us. 





MEANS TO IMPROVEMENT 


There are many means at our dis- 
posal to help. The first, and one of the 
best, is private consultation. People 
come to us for a solution to their mar- 
riage and family difficulties. We help 
and guide them. Why can they not 
come to us for positive help in the 
spiritual life? Why can we not sug- 
gest this to them? We are supposed to 
be experts in this work. Of what are 
we afraid. The majority of these souls 
will not be mystics needing a Garri- 
gou-Lagrange or Tanquerery to solve 
their problems. Good sound advice on 
elemental matters will usually serve. 

The confessional is a great means at 
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our fingertips. One of our duties as 
confessors is to be a spiritual guide. 
The number of penitents who are wait- 
ing, the fear of taking so much time 
that it might embarrass the penitent 
before others, these problems can arise. 
But even the ordinary penitent appre- 
ciates a few words of advice or en- 
couragement after he has told us his 
sins, so he does not object to our spend- 
ing a little more time with someone 
else. Good people want help in confes- 
sion to become better. They do not like 
being treated as “just another sinner,” 
No. 82 or 83. We know from experi- 
ence that the most successful confessors 
are those who take time to assist their 
penitents. For those who want spirit- 
ual guidance but also prefer to remain 
anonymous, the confessional is a fine 
answer. It can serve as a weekly or 
bi-monthly aid to their life of grace. 
Here, too, the positive side must be 
stressed. We have to give them a posi- 
tive ideal, not a negative avoidance, to 
work toward. 

The liturgy can be of great service in 
the guidance of souls. Our Lord’s words 
and deeds, the examples of the saints, 
Scripture readings—all give something 
solid to think about. Here they can find 
inspiration, but, more importantly, here 
they will also find the source of all Life 
in the Life-giving grace of the Mass and 
sacraments. They know this already 
instinctively (or should we say inspira- 
tionally through grace) because many 
of them go to daily Mass without any- 
one’s suggesting it to them. If we but 
trained them in how to participate ex- 
ternally and interiorly in the Mass, we 
would be doing immeasurable good for 
their spiritual lives. 

Mortification can be of much good 
use. It can also be abused. We are no 
longer in the age of hairshirts and dis- 
These can still be employed. 
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THE DIOCESAN PRIEST AS DIRECTOR OF SOULS 


but duties of state of life and duties in 
charity are much more demanding. 
Some might find it easier to beat them- 
selves than to give a good example at 
work or to spend free time with the 
family. Faithfulness to their duties is 
the key here. The emphasis should be 
on practicing the presence of God and 
the custody of the heart which this will 
demand. We must stress the point that 
mortification is not so much denying 
ourselves some good as freeing our- 
selves for a fuller love of God, expressed 
through a generous performance of our 
daily tasks. 

How necessary for them is medita- 
tion? Indispensable. No one can get 
far or persevere long in the spiritual 
life without it, and this applies to lay 
people as well as to religious. How 
can we help them? We can scare them 
off almost immediately if we present 
meditation to them in the wrong way. 
Nothing can be quite so confusedly ex- 
plained as meditation. Of course, there 
must be a method, and for the layman 
it must be simple. We have to em- 
phasize the important thing, which is 
that they work to think about God 
and to make acts of love of God. 
Whatever helps in this is good; what- 
ever detracts from it is bad. The 
simpler the method we give them, the 
better. They do not have the training 
in philosophy to appreciate divisions 
and distinctions in prayer as we can. 
What they are interested in is praying. 
We have to help them do that, giving 
them points of advice to aid them in 
thinking about God, telling God they 
love Him, and resolving to do some- 
thing definite to show their love. We 
can also point out to them that the 
resolution they make can be used as a 
“thermometer” to judge the effective- 
ness of their prayer. If they make an 
effort to follow their resolution, medita- 


tion is helping them. If they do not, 
their meditation is failing in some way. 
We should not overlook the fact that it 
is not easy for even our best people to 
think prayerfully about God. Their 
many duties and commitments, the 
noise of the world that surrounds them 
—these have to be overcome. A suit- 
able book has to be suggested. The 
Imitation of Christ is still one of the 
best, but there are others, such as My 
Daily Bread by Father Paone. This 
book is small enough to carry in a 
pocket or purse, and riding to work on 
the bus might be the only opportunity 
for meditation which some will find 
during the day. 


LOCKED DOORS? 


One very discouraging thing many 
people face in prayer is locked church 
doors. We urge them to pray, but when 
they want to go to church for some time 
of quiet and peace, they find they can’t 
get in. Of course, it is necessary to 
lock most of our churches. Yet, if we 
could leave open even one door near 
the rectory, it would greatly augment 
the efforts of our people in their quest 
for union with God. We give our 
people keys to the meeting rooms when 
they ask for them at the recory. Is it 
not possible to let someone we can trust 
have a key to the side door of church, 
if he asks for it with the intention of 
making a visit? Just leaving on the 
lights in church for a few minutes after 
services might aid some in drawing 
nearer to God through the use of their 
prayerbooks. 

A retreat is necessary, if not every 
year, then at least once in a while. All 
of us need a periodic check-up. People 
earnest in seeking God will see the rele- 
vance of this. The trouble is that they 
might not be able to arrange their 
duties to permit them to go. So days 
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of recollection in the parish are good 
from time to time. Open them to every- 
one, but talk about some aspects of the 
spiritual life. It is not the occasion for 
& mission. 

A parish library is so helpful. Spiri- 
tual reading is a “must.” But where 
are they to get the books? Some 
parishes have a very good library. 
Most probably do not. What about our 
own private library? We have books 
gathering dust on our shelves. A simple 
card-catalogue could be made available 
and these “chosen souls” could select a 
title they feel would help them. We 
could also offer them a guided course in 
spiritual reading. So many good books 
are now available that this would pre- 
sent no difficulty. Precious time could 
be saved and many possible problems 
could be avoided if we could give them 
books that would help them rather 
than let them select and read writings 
that might confuse or hinder them. 

Apostolic groups in the parish can be 
utilized. If anyone is really interested 
in developing a deep spiritual life, he 
will, of necessity, have to express it in 
some outward form by some good ac- 
tivity. For many, such activity will be 
ecnfined almost entirely to their own 
families. For others, the Legion of 
Mary, the Sodality, the Councils of 
Catholic Men and Women, the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society, these and many 
others like them are excellent means of 
satisfying this deeply-felt desire for 
apostolic activity. Third Order groups 
can also be suggested. The advantage 
of all these is that they give not only 
an opportunity to do some good, but 
present the members with some form of 
a way of life, too. 

Lastly, we cannot neglect Mary as a 
model for these good souls. All of us 


find the need to pattern ourselves after 
someone, and in the spiritual life Mary 
is the perfect someone. She was a lay 
person. Her life was a hidden life. 
She did seemingly simple things, not 
great ones. The people we are speak- 
ing of will be able to find the answer to 
many of their questions just by think- 
ing about her. The more we offer them 
Our Lady as a model and the more they 
learn about her and follow her lead, the 
swifter and surer will be their union 
with God. 

There are dangers in all this. One is 
that people tend to go off the deep end. 
They experience a set-back or personal 
tragedy and immediately decide to en- 
ter a religious order or “get religion.” 
Quite frequently this quickly wears off. 
Scme psychopathic cases express them- 
selves in a desire to develop a “union 
with the divine.” And, of course, es- 
pecially with women, what begins in the 
spirit can end in the flesh. Even with 
the sincerely honest the hustle and 
bustle of our present world almost over- 
whelms them and stifles their efforts. 
But these and other objections just as 
real should not deter us from recogniz- 
ing that some of our parishioners might 
well be looking for greater union with 
God. We can help them immensely to 
achieve this, and our efforts will be 
blessed a hundredfold. 

That doorbell you hear just now is 
not a chosen soul calling. It is the 
Smiths with their family quarrels again. 
Perhaps you will never come across the 
type of parishioner we have been re- 
ferring to, or it might be at least some 
years before one comes to you. In any 
case, if and when it happens, the parish 
diocesan priest can handle the situa- 
tion. It is part of our vocation and 
work to be directors of souls. 
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A Canterbury Tale 


The historic meeting between Pope 
John XXIIT and Anglican Archbishop 
Geoffrey F. Fisher of Canterbury, Pri- 
mate of the Church of England, was 
heralded with front page notice in 
L’Osservatore Romano (N._ 256 
[30.524]), and is taking place at this 
writing. While it is quite probable that 
we shall never know much about the 
conversations between these two lead- 
ers, and while it may be years before 
anything of real significance stems from 
the meeting (if anything ever does), 
nevertheless the big play accorded this 
first encounter between the head of the 
Catholie Church and the Anglican head 
requires some study and comment. 
Never before in history have the men 
occupying these high offices met in face- 
to-face talk. In view of the forthcom- 
ing General Council, and in the light 
of some movement toward Christian 
unity vis-a-vis the Communist on- 
slaught, this get-together has received 
extensive coverage in the religious and 
secular press. 

The Anglican “Vatican,” Lambeth 
palace, issued a formal statement de- 
scribing the purpose of the visit of 
Fisher to Rome as simply a courtesy 


call, and both the English and the 
American papers viewed that descrip- 
tion as a bit of English understatement. 
Observed the influential Daily Tele- 
graph: “The visit cannot be treated 
merely as a courtesy. It marks 
an awareness by both communions 
that the disunity among Christians is 
too great a scandal to be ignored 
and too serious a weakness to be left 
unremedied.” While the semi-official 
Vatican daily, L’Osservatore, has (in 
the issues we’ve received to date from 
Rome) limited itself to a bare out- 
line of the scheduled meeting, other 
Italian papers have gone into very 
considerable detail and editorial com- 
ment. Jl Tempo characterized the visit 
as “truly sensational,” sketching at the 
same time a history of the Canterbury 
See and noting the limits of the Arch- 
bishop’s “primatial authority.” It 
harkened back to the Malines Conver- 
sations and underscored the charity of 
Cardinal Mercier as well as the atmos- 
phere of cordiality that existed among 
the delegates to that landmark meeting. 

You recall, of course, that the Malines 
Conversations were a series of confer- 
ences held at Malines (Mechlin), Bel- 
gium, between 1921-1926 for the dis- 
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cussion of matters at issue between the 
Catholic Church and the Church of 
England. These talks were private and 
entirely unofficial, but were held with 
the express approval of the Holy See 
and of the Anglican primate. Cardinal 
Mercier was the chairman and Viscount 
Halifax was the principal Anglican 
present. Upon the death of Cardinal 
Mercier in 1926, a report was prepared 
and published under Anglican auspices. 
The conversations have never been re- 
sumed. 

According to the reliable London 
Tablet, a communiqué was drawn up by 
the Secretariat for Christian Union 
(constituted in view of the forthcom- 
ing Vatican II) headed by Cardinal 
Bea, and that communiqué was report- 
edly most cordial in terms. But it was 
toned down by the Secretariat of State 
under Cardinal Tardini. 

The Roman newspaper Messagero, 
just prior to Archbishop Fisher’s com- 
ing, gave what is considered perhaps the 
best analysis of the event. It stressed 
the lively interest that the news has 
aroused everywhere and commented: 
“This courtesy visit is regarded in some 
Vatican circles as a logical consequence 
of the policy of John XXIII toward the 
‘separated brethren.’ The idea of the 
ecumenical council is bound up with the 
hope of their return. The heads of the 
Anglican and Orthodox churches have 
certainly not remained unaware of this 
new tone, nor unresponsive to it.” 
Quoting, inter alia, a letter of Pope John 
to the Superior General of the Atone- 
ment Friars, Messagero singled out this 
passage relative to the possibilities of 
reunion among Christians: “There 
must be an understanding of those who, 
though they have the name of Christ 
written on their foreheads, are separated 
from the Catholic Church. We must 
overcome old habits of mind, give up 
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prejudices and discourteous expressions 
to create a favorable climate for the re- 
turn we all hope for.” 


Lest too much be expected of the 
meeting of John XXIII and the British 
ecclesiastic, it should be remembered 
that the visit might indeed be more in 
the nature of a diplomatic mission 
than a genuinely spiritual one, looking 
rather to the establishment of full diplo- 
matic relations between Britain and the 
Holy See than to any reunion of 
Churches. The rift between Lambeth 
and Canterbury and the Vatican and 
Rome is broad and deep. Nor has the 
gulf been narrowed in recent years, what 
with the Protestant bitterness over the 
definition of the Assumption; the Lam- 
beth decisions in 1958 on moral matters; 
the Anglican watering-down resulting 
from the South India Church-union de- 
bacle. 

Perhaps the most relevant comment 
we've run across is that of a writer in 
the Tablet: “There should be much 
more study of the sixteenth century by 
those who have the cause of eventual 
Christian reunion at heart; and if men 
rise from the study of that tragic cen- 
tury reflecting that on neither side 
would matters be handled in the same 
way today, that makes the tragedy all 
the greater. Men now conscious of how 
much they believe in common which the 
rest of the world does not believe at all 
have developed inside different tradi- 
tions of which they feel themselves to 
be pledged guardians, so that they can- 
not easily hope to undo the sundering 
work that was achieved by more violent 
men. But they can meet in friendship, 
and find much on which they think 
alike, and can act together, and this 
will be the spirit behind the welcome 
visit which is to take place in Rome.” 

This much is certain: it will take a 
lot of work and a lot more study and 
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still more prayer to bring the Anglicans 
(and other separated brethren) to the 
point where they’ll admit their errors 
provided we Catholics admit our faults. 


A Hungarian Tragedy 


It would be a violation of diplomatic 
practice for Joseph Cardinal Minds- 
zenty to send his memoirs out in the 
mail pouch from the American Legation 
in Budapest where he is, to say it eu- 
phemistically, ‘a house guest.” And so 
no one knows when we shall be able to 
read the personal account of this prelate 
in his years of struggle against Nazism 
and Communism, although (according 
to reliable reports) those memoirs are 
now about complete. He has had ample 
time to work on them during his four 
years of residence in the U.S. Legation. 
The details of his life there are strangely 
fascinating while at the same time pro- 
foundly poignant. Before relating what 
seems to be a valid “inside picture” of 
how His Eminence lives, let’s briefly 
refer to comment by L’Osservatore 
Romano on the oceasion of the fourth 
anniversary of the abortive Hungarian 
Revolution (N. 250 [30.518]; N. 259 
[30.527]). 

The Vatican daily addressed its re- 
marks particularly to a report contained 
in a Paris newspaper giving a favorable 
interpretation of religious conditions in 
Hungary. The report was based on 
statements made by a number of Hun- 
garian priests who were pressured into 
providing a rosy picture for the bene- 
fit of the gullible. Countered L’Osserv- 
atore: “The Chureh in Hungary is 
oppressed. Its freedom of worship is 
controlled by state law and it varies 
according to the requirements laid down 
by the Communist regime. It is ex- 
posed to all kinds of administrative an- 
noyances and is unprotected against 
intense atheistic propaganda. Those 





bishops and priests who are not pre- 
vented from exercising their ministry 
are under the strictest control of public 
authorities.” 


Certainly Pope John XXIII must 
have had the persecuted Church in 
Hungary in mind when he declared in 
a talk to some five hundred members of 
the Ecumenical Council’s preparatory 
commissions recently: “Great numbers 
of bishops, priests, and laity of today 
endure the loss of human and religious 
freedom and sometimes of physical and 
moral freedom as well. Their sufferings 
spur Christians to hasten, for their sake, 
the victory of truth, justice, freedom, 
and peace.” 

In an article in The Reporter, “Card- 
inal in a Cage,” by Daniel Schorr, we 
have received a close-up of the type of 
nightmarish existence to which Card- 
inal Mindszenty is being subjected at 
the American Legation, a large white- 
stone house on Freedom (!) Square in 
Budapest. He sought and received a 
kind asylum there when the Russian 
tanks were rolling into the _ blood- 
drenched Hungarian capital. The Red 
puppet government under the emascu- 
lated Janos Kadar pretends to be in- 
different about the situation of the 
Cardinal. Kadar has said: ‘We have 
an old priest, Cardinal Mindszenty, sit- 
ting in the American Legation. Maybe 
he will ascend to heaven directly from 
there.” 

Judging from the evidence, the 
government under this pitiable monster 
Kadar is far from indifferent about the 
Cardinal, what he is doing and what 
goes on in the island of freedom on 
Freedom Square. At all times there are 
three cars of the AVO (secret police) 
parked near the legation, and the AVO 
men make no secret of their intense in- 
terest in all goings and comings there. 
The bitter resentment the frustrated 
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Reds feel is reflected in the fierce sense 
of surveillance that prevails. Legation 
cars are followed, almost bumper to 
bumper. The legation finds it most dif- 
ficult to obtain any help from the 
natives and even those of many years 
service quietly resign without giving 
reasons. They don’t need to—the 
reason is obvious. Shipments of mate- 
rial into the legation are often halted 
or delayed for too long a time. Exit 
and entry visas for the diplomatic per- 
sonnel are unduly held up. 

Even without these difficulties, the 
presence of the Cardinal causes prob- 
lems enough. He lives in a three-room 
apartment on the third floor with the 
chancery records of his diocese, and his 
living quarters are set off by an iron- 
bar gate that can be opened only with 
a combination. If the combination 
lock’s dial is twisted incorrectly a siren 
goes off to alert all. The legation staff 
maintains an around-the-clock watch 
of what is called “Auxiliary duty.” 


Amid all this tension and suspicion 
and eternal watchfulness, the Cardinal 
occupies himself as well as he can. He 
has a small bedroom; a larger living 
room; a kitchen (unused because meals 
are brought up to him from the cafe- 
teria). The desk in the living room 
is used also as an altar. If there should 
be visitors on the third floor, Cardinal 
Mindszenty keeps to his quarters, but 
at other times he has the run of the 
third floor. He takes a daily walk in 
an inner courtyard, ten yards square, 
on one side of which is a building oc- 
cupied by Hungarians. That building 
has a door facing the yard, and so the 
Cardinal never walks alone because Red 
arms are long. 

The caged prelate has learned English 
fairly well and gives a sermon on Sun- 
days to the personnel who attend his 
Mass. He reads and writes a great 
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deal. He is reported to be in good 
health for sixty-eight—and that poses 
a possible problem for the future: there 
is no American M.D. in Budapest. 

God alone knows what the future 
holds for this harassed priest who seems 
to be—from a strictly human point of 
view—fortune’s fool, for fate and the 
oppressor’s wrongs have conspired to 
deal him harsh blows indeed. As the 
author of the article in The Reporter 
remarks, it is not easy to ascertain what 
Hungarians think of him in his present 
trap. To many he is doubtless a deeply 
revered figure and spiritual leader. To 
the Communists he is, of course, a hated 
symbol of a Faith they cannot control. 
And there are doubtless others who are 
puzzled why this heroic man did not 
choose imprisonment or martyrdom. Of 
the former he has experienced full meas- 
ure; the latter is a special grace about 
which it is perhaps best not to speculate. 


An American Tragedy 


A short time ago, Pope John XXIII 
gave an address to the International 
Catholic Office of the Cinema (L’Os- 
servatore Romano, N. 160 [30.428]). 
The Sovereign Pontiff, among other 
things, referred to the need for the in- 
tervention of the civil powers in control 
of films. He singled out three points in 
particular where the authority of the 
government is not only possible and 
desirable, but more and more necessary. 
These three points concern the censor- 
ship which would ban from publie life 
degrading spectacles, no matter to what 
audience addressed; the special care 
owed to the impressionable young audi- 
ence to exclude them from films of 
strictly adult level; the obligation of 
the state to cooperate in educational 
programs to help equip growing youth 
to arrive at critical judgment of the 
cinema. 
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A committee of U.S. bishops charged 
with the direction of the National Le- 
gion of Decency, has sounded a elarion 
call for Catholies to launch a national 
protest against the low moral quality 
of so many pictures now being produced 
by Hollywood. But the bishops insist 
that the U.S. hierarchy supports self- 
regulation by the cinema industry it- 
self, rather than the direct use of legal 
action. They called upon the industry 
to help protect youth against material 
they aren’t yet mature enough to 
handle. The bishops noted especially 





“the subtle and insidious introduction 
into movies of the sensational presenta- 


tion of religion as well as a recent pre- 
dilection for pornographic and perverted 
subject matter.” 

The bishops’ statement noted that 
in 1960 the Legion of Decency rated 
25 per cent of U.S. films as morally ob- 
jectionable, compared with 14 per cent 
in 1959. This growth is real cause for 
alarm and further evidence of the film 
industry’s mentality amid the public’s 
apathy to a grave danger. 
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Hommes 


On the Liturgy of 
the Sundays and Feasts 


Assistant at St. Patrick’s Church, Carlisle, 
Paris has contributed to a 
number of Catholic magazines and news- 
papers and has authored four pamphlets to 
date. His book, What Catholics Believe— 
and Why, is scheduled for publication within 
months. He has lectured 
widely before student groups in non-Catho- 
lic colleges and universities. 


Pa., Father 


the next few 


By CHARLES W. PARIS 








Same Seed; Many Soils 


Sexagesima Sunday 


“The seed is the word of God” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) God’s seed is always the same. 
(2) Men’s hearts represent many soils. 
(3) Hardened souls reject the seed of faith. 
(4) Disposed souls nurture the seed. 
(5) Conclusion: In what condition is the 
garden of your soul? 


Too many people put faith in the 
same classification as, let us say, the 
color of eyes, the size of nose, the reced- 
ing hairline—just something one has 
but about which he is not able or ex- 
pected to do anything. 

In today’s parable Our Lord puts the 
lie to such a conception of faith, for He 
taught that it is a living thing, some- 
thing whose life depends on the one who 
receives it. Given by God, man can 
and must do something about this gift 
of faith; he must preserve, cultivate 
and harvest it. 


SAME SEED; MANY SOILS 
The faith given by God to each man 
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is essentially the same. Yet in one 
recipient it will reach full flower, while 
in another it will wither and disappear. 
If the garden of each soul receives the 
same kind of seed, why are the resultant 
fruits so different? 

That soul which turns to the world 
as the end of its yearnings is hard to the 
word of God; on the other hand, if the 
eyes of the spirit are focused on the true 
ultimate end of man—union with God— 
then it is a rich, soft and productive 
soul into which God’s seed falls. Ulti- 
mately, then, it is the direction of man’s 
life which determines the fruits pro- 
duced by faith. As Our Lord pointed 
out, man cannot at one and the same 
time have as his end both God and 
mammon (Matt. 6, 24). 


KINDS OF SOIL 


Faith is offered to the intellectuals, 
those of the keen mind and a good edu- 
cation. The more knowledge they ab- 
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FOLLOW THIS BLIND MAN! 


sorb of the world around them, the 
closer they come to the knowledge of 
God which, as St. Paul says, is taught 
by the things God created (Rom. 1, 20). 
In their pride, however, far too many 
refuse to accept the ultimate explana- 
tion of what they learn. A God? Why, 
each man is himself a god! And so the 
gift of faith meets the rock of pride and 


has nowhere to take root. These men 


laugh at faith, for only what the human 
mind can fully understand is real. 

Faith has been offered to the slothful, 
too. Obsessed by sensuous gratifica- 
tions of this worldly kingdom, they will 
be ruled only by the laws of pleasure 
which permit, encourage and perpetuate 
carnal indulgence. True, faith would 
open new vistas of delights to them— 
spiritual delights—but, in turn, it would 
ask the price of bodily discipline and 
mortification. The sun heat of passion 
and the aridity of carnality cover the 
surface of such a soul with an impene- 
trable bricklike shield. In moments of 
self-disgust the ideal of a life higher 
than animalty is illumined by the light 





of faith; but the remembrance of pleas- 
ures known and loved surge up before 
the imagination, and the higher ideal 
fails to attract. 


THE BEST SOIL 


What we have said of the intellectu- 
ally proud and of the slothful applies in 
similar manner to other kinds of men, 
those, for example, who will accept 
everything which Christ’s Church 
teaches, but will not accept the author- 
ity of the Pope, Christ’s own vicar on 
earth. But then, thank God, there are 
those many souls who submit to Jesus 
Christ and accept all His teachings. 
The soil of such souls is rich to receive 
the seed of faith, and continual and 
happy cultivation reaps a rich harvest 
of eternal rewards. 

What kind of faith have you? Or, 
the same question, of what kind of soil 
is your soul? Turn your spiritual eyes 
out from yourself and up from the 
things of time and the world. Look up 
to God and yours will be a good soil for 
the good seed. 


Follow This Blind Man! 


Quinquagesima Sunday 


“Thy faith has saved thee” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The Apostles’ faith was untried. 
(2) The blind man’s faith was unshakable. 
(3) What ws this virtue called hope? 
(4) Conclusion: Hope enables faith to 
hold firm, though roughly assailed. 


Last Sunday we considered the seed 
of faith which God implants in many 
different kinds of souls and which 
flowers to full fruition in only one: the 
humble, open, and God-directed soul. 
This week’s gospel carries us a step be- 
yond basic faith. It carries us to hope. 


UNTESTED FAITH OF THE APOSTLES 


The twelve intimate companions of 
Jesus, His Apostles, had some degree of 
faith in the long-range success of their 
Master. Indeed, when challenged by 
Jesus to believe or depart, as narrated 
in the sixth chapter of St. John, not one 
of the twelve went away. This, despite 
the fact that so many did forsake Jesus 
because they found His teaching on the 
Holy Eucharist a “hard saying.” 

Now it must be said that the faith of 
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the Apostles rested in some measure on 
ignorance of what lay ahead for them. 
When Jesus spoke of His coming im- 
prisonment and suffering, it was a mes- 
sage they could not wholly grasp. If 
His lowly death was to be “a foolishness 
and a stumbling block” to pagan and 
Jew alike (I Cor. 1, 23), then might it 
not also be such for His closest associ- 
ates? Indeed, so foreign was earthly 
defeat to the career of promise which 
they envisioned for Christ and them- 
selves that the Apostles could make 
nothing of His prophecy. ‘They under- 
stood not the things that were said” 
(Luke 18, 34). 

Their faith was great enough to hold 
them steadfast at His side as He made 
His way to Jericho, but, as we know, 
it was not strong enough to weather the 
storm of Calvary. When adversity 
struck, it attacked the foundation of 
their faith and left the Apostles uncer- 
tain as to the ultimate outcome of their 
association with the Master. 


BLIND FAITH OF THE BLIND MAN 


Consider now the blind man encoun- 
tered along the way. He, too, had faith 
in Jesus, but in his case it was faith 
which remained unshaken despite 
everything. This blind man did not 
have the encouragement of personal as- 
sociation with Our Lord, nor had he 
seen the manifold wonders He wrought. 
The rebuke and ridicule of the crowd 
did not dampen his ardor nor bring 
hesitancy into his ery. He was unable 
to push forward into a position of 
prominence, this poor man who was not 
even able to be sure that Jesus was even 
within earshot of his plea. Without 
any hesitancy or trace of doubt his 
faith flowed over into an abundant hope. 
He believed in the Master’s power; he 
had confidence that power would pre- 
rail over all obstacles; He cried out for 
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his miracle with assurance that if would 
be done unto him. 

What is this, perhaps the most neg- 
lected of the Christian virtues, which 
we call hope? 


WHAT IS HOPE? 


Hope is the natural consequence of 
solidly rooted faith. If we believe the 
message of Christ, must we not expect 
it will be fulfilled in us? Hope, then, is 
that perfect confidence which the be- 
lieving Christian has that he will obtain 
eternal happiness as well as the means 
necessary to attain it. Thus, confident 
of God’s almighty help, man can look 
forward not only to the reward for his 
fidelity, but can patiently and calmly 
await the time it pleases God to give 
that help and to accept gratefully the 
manner in which it will come. 

Hope is that security of the will 
which rests on the firm conviction that 
the promises of God are efficacious and 
that the divinity of Christ is the guar- 
antee of the truth of His message. Be- 
lieving in Christ as truly the God-man 
and, therefore, in the validity of His 
revelation as the means to salvation, 
the will of man is directed to its proper 
final end by the confidence that what 
has been offered will be fulfilled. 

Hope, then, is not anxious or uncer- 
tain, nor is it that perversion of mind 
that to believe is important because, if 
there is an eternal life, “it pays off,” 
whereas if there be not one, there is 
little lost. Hope is not a gamble on 
whether there is an eternal life or not. 
It is a confidence born of conviction 
that God is truth and knows all things, 
hence can neither deceive nor be de- 
ceived. The man with hope calmly 
awaits the reward promised for the 
practice of faith. 


FOLLOW THIS BLIND MAN! 


The Christian needs more to imitate 
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THREE-PRONGED TEMPTATION 


the blind man than the Apostles as both 
are pictured in today’s gospel. Let 
each of us take a lesson not from the 
faith of the Apostles (which was then 
secure because, in part, they did not 
grasp the evil design which was to cause 
the Master to assume the criminal’s 


role), but rather learn from the faith 
and hope of the blind man which con- 
fidently and serenely rode the waves of 
adversity and hardship unto the secure 
shore of his hope’s reward. See the 
sublimity in the blind man’s ery: “Son 
of David, have mercy on me.” 


Three-pronged Temptation 


a3 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Good works: faith in action. 

(2) Temptations against faith. 

(3) Temptations against hope. 

(4) Temptations against charity. 

(5) Conclusion: If the threefold tempta- 
tion were directed against Christ Him- 
self, we can hardly expect to be safe. 


In the plan of salvation it is not 
enough that man have faith and hope; 
coupled with these must be the practice 
of virtue animated by charity. In to- 
day’s gospel narrative we are introduced 
by our Divine Redeemer to the manner 
in which virtue is to shine forth by good 
works. In its most elementary sense, 
good works means the service of God in 
preference to service of the world. 

Now by faith, full flowered in hope, 
man can choose God as his ultimate 
purpose and subordinate all other ac- 
tivities and interests to this end. He 
can use the things of the world as so 
many stepping stones to heaven, pro- 
vided he always remembers they are 
just that: means to an end, not ends 
in themselves. 

Because each man comes into the 
world tainted with original sin, his in- 
tellect is not so bright as it might have 
been, nor is his will so strong as it 
might have been. The tenets of faith 


First Sunday of Lent 


. Uf thou will fall down and worship me” (Gospel). 


solidly grasped by our minds, together 
with our will’s determination to co- 
operate with divine assistance, these 
two factors are not in themselves suffi- 
cient for salvation. Even though man 
intends to follow the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, the devil holds out attrac- 
tions to make the best resolve waver. 
These inducements we call temptations, 
the devil’s play upon our weakened hu- 
man nature, his incessant efforts to have 
us reject the service of God. 

In the gospel account of the devil 
tempting Christ, we are forewarned of 
the three categories into which Satan’s 
efforts fall. 


TEMPTATIONS AGAINST FAITH 


“Tf thou be God...” This is the 
temptation against faith, and how many 
have succumbed to it! The number of 
those who deny that Jesus is God is 
frightening, even among our so-called 
Christians. Indeed, the world has suc- 
cumbed so badly to this temptation to 
reject Christ as the Son of God that it 
forms Satan’s greatest modern triumph! 

When the believer in Christ embraces 
his difficulties with the assurance of 
faith and the comfort of hope because 
he sees his trials as the will of God, is 
he not taunted for this belief by an un- 
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believing world? To profess belief in 
the divinity of Our Lord before a world 
which denies Him is itself a good work. 
To follow a difficult, unworldly course 
of life in consequence of that belief is 
an even greater heroism. To keep the 
faith in this day and age when skepti- 
cism is fashionable and doubt passes for 
a high degree of intelligence requires a 
great deal of us. 


TEMPTATIONS AGAINST HOPE 


“Cast thyself down .. .” Because 
hope rests upon faith, it, too, must be 
a prime target of satanical promptings. 
Christian hope is not in anything of 
this world which is here today but “to- 
morrow is cast into the fire” (Matt. 
6, 30) ; it is anchored rather in time yet 
to come when the Christian will stand 
before his Lord to receive the reward 
promised for his fidelity. Hope is the 
Christian’s bulwark against the on- 
slaughts of temptation, so what greater 
triumph could Satan claim than to 
weaken our defenses? 

“Why fear? Why be cautious? Why 
safeguard yourself? If you believe and 
hope, will not your God be your refuge? 
Can’t you risk a little danger now and 
then, confident that He will bear you 
up?” Such is the temptation to false 
hope, the deadly sin of presumption, 
and into this trap Satan has led many 
a soul. It takes the real Christian 
brand of hope to avoid the reckless 
excesses which the modern world shrugs 
off with the thoughtless comment: 
“God is too merciful to maintain a hell. 
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I ean do what I wish now because at the 
last minute He will save me, if only I 
believe in Him.” 


TEMPTATIONS AGAINST CHARITY 


“Worship me...” Our faith in God 
and the hope we hold as a consequence 
of it are rooted in the conviction that 
God really is what He said He is, In- 
finite Goodness, the most lovable of all 
beings and so good to us that He gives 
adoption into His family at so small a 
cost. The human reaction in the face 
of such overwhelming love is to love in 
return, to pour out oneself in a finite 
way in imitation of God’s infinite out- 
pouring. And man best expresses his 
love and appreciation to God in wor- 
ship. Only God can be the object of 
worship because only He is that perfect 
good which can satisfy the longings of 
man’s will. The limited goods of the 
world are fleeting; today the will rests 
on this one, tomorrow on another; to- 
day to this degree, tomorrow to a lesser 
degree. But in the infinite good, God, 
man’s will freely comes to perfect rest. 

But a will fixed on God excludes 
Satan, so that Satan must hold before 
the Christian his false gods of security, 
ease, materialism, statism. He must 
make these idols so attractive as to 
dazzle the beholder into a spiritual 
blindness, until the will craves nothing 
more. 

“Tf thou be God . . . cast thyself 
down ... worship me.” That is still 
the three-pronged temptation of Satan 
against the faith, hope and charity of 
the Christian. 


























THE END OF THE RACE 


The End of the Race 





Second Sunday of Lent 


“Tt is good for us to be here” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) At the end of the road is eternal reward. 
(2) The prize goes to those who remain 
loyal. 
(3) Encouragement and _ strength await 
along the way. 
(4) Conclusion: Our reward is in love. 


Man’s highest quest in life is his own 
salvation. Indeed, in itself, this life is 
a good life, and man dearly loves it. 
Yet, at the end of this temporal rainbow 
there awaits him a pot of gold. 


THE WAY HOME 


The road by which the final destina- 
tion of heaven and its eternal union with 
God is to be reached is through the 
practice of the great Christian virtues 
of faith, hope and love. But, as we have 
seen, these past three Sundays of Feb- 
ruary, the reward does not come with- 
out a contest. Battle must be done 
against the wiles of the devil who 
dresses his temptations in the attractive 
garb of whatever is “modern” for any 
given age. He races down the pathway 
of life on the heels of every soul and, 
tragically, sees to it that “not everyone 
who runs the race wins the prize” (I 
Cor. 9, 24). But God, too, runs in the 
same race, and His strength and aid are 
always available. Man need not do 
combat alone, though many foolishly 
try. 


HOME AT THE END OF THE WAY 


At the end of the run up the hill of 
life will come the summit where the 
divine Judge of the race will award the 
crown of “honor and glory” (Ps. 8, 5) or 
the humiliation of eternal damnation 


(Matt. 25, 41). The Christian must 
always maintain before his eyes the 
scene of this final day and make it the 
motive of his every choice in life. 

In today’s gospel narrative our 
Blessed Lord vividly portrays this last 
day. With the three Apostles acting as 
our proxies, so to speak, each Christian 
is transported to that high mountain 
where the world and the heavens, time 
and eternity, merge into one. 

It is good to have such a vision of the 
glorified Lord. Here, in our days of 
combat, it is the humanity of the 
Master we behold—the carpenter of 
Nazareth, the traveling preacher, the 
crucified Savior alleged to be a criminal. 
These human aspects grasped by faulty 
faculties are elevated by faith: “flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it to you, 
but my Father who is in heaven” 
(Matt. 16, 17). What we too often 
have viewed as an extraordinary man 
in the gospel becomes now the most un- 
commonplace God. 


OBSTACLES ALONG THE WAY 


Even the best of faith can waver: 
doubts creep in; adversity shakes the 
foundation. The structure is rocked by 
a world that belittles the supernatural. 
And when our spirits drop deep into 
dark valleys of discouragement, reas- 
surance is needed that Light still shines 
from atop the mountain. 

Hope which flows from faith can give 
way to the undercurrents of despair. 
Cynical estimates of the worth of virtue, 
reverses and repeated falls from the 
lofty way of Christian ideals, enduring 
recognition of one’s own unworthiness— 
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all these can dampen the ardor and add 
a note of the farcical to the idea that 
God cares or that He awaits anxiously 
for the wayfarer to come home. Hope 
needs to be renewed if it would be sus- 
tained. 

And love of the Good for its own 
sake can so easily be perverted to love 
of self for self’s own sake. The means 
may be confused with the end; the road 
may be enjoyed and the home at road’s 
end forgotten; money, honor, position, 
pleasure, the necessities of life—these 
may be seen in such brilliance as will 
blind the eye of faith to the One whom 
they were made to serve, and worship is 
given to creatures. For Truth must be 
known again before Love can be pos- 





sessed. 
HOME TO WHERE WE CAME FROM 


The good God does not merely hold 
Himself aloof as a beacon light at the 
end of the way. Rather, the travel- 
weary soul can be re-strengthened while 
yet on the path; Christ’s transfiguration 
on the mountain can occur each time 
the Christian partakes of the sacramen- 
tal channels of sanctifying grace. The 
infant at the baptismal font, the 
heavily burdened sinner who walks 
light and free from the confessional, the 
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soul enwrapped in ectasy at the Eucha- 
ristic banquet, the soul afire with the 
newly infused Spirit of confirmation, by 
sharing it with an uniting it to God, the 
deacon who feels the apostolic hands 
upon his head, the soul from which ex- 
treme unction lifts the curtain of death 
all of 
these have experienced a spiritual trans- 
figuration, repledged in their faith, re- 
newed in their hope, rekindled in their 





and reveals the glory of life 


love. 

The marvel of the Christian, then, at 
today’s gospel is not so much at what 
happened to Christ as it is at what will 
happen on Judgment Day and what can 
happen each sacramental day in his own 
life. 
fall down, like the Apostles, before the 
mystery of goodness and love which is 


Such a vision should cause him to 


the redemptive mercy of God. 

Man’s quest for salvation starts when 
God drops the seed of faith into a re- 
ceptive soil of his soul where it is 
nourished by unquestioning hope. 
Man’s faith in action, spurred on by 
love of God and of neighbor, brings 
him at last to where he started, to the 
infinite love of God. Blessed is the man 
who accepts his God as the beginning 


and end of all! 
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The Thirtteth Doctor 


of the Church 


By RT. REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, M.A., Litt.D., Ed.D. 


| — in THE HoMILE£TIC AND 
PasTORAL Review (November, 1959), 
the Reverend Cuthbert Gumbinger, 
O.F.M.Cap., 8.T.D., pro-vicar apostolic 
of the Bluefields Vicariate, Nicaragua, 
Central America, and superior of the 
Capuchins in that vicariate, tells very 
simply the story of the honor conferred 
upon a distinguished member of his re- 
ligious family. “On March 19, 1959, 
Pope John XXIII signed the brief de- 
claring St. Lawrence of Brindisi a Doc- 
tor of the Church, with the title Ap- 
ostolie Doctor. He is the first Capuchin 
Franciscan thus to be honored, the third 
Doctor of the entire Franciscan family 
(St. Bonaventure and St. Anthony are 
the others), the thirtieth saint to be de- 
clared a Doctor by the Church, and the 
seventh to be so honored in this cen- 
tury.” 

Two months before, the Reverend 
Giles Staab, O.F.M.Cap., called the at- 
tention of the readers of The Catholic 
Home Journal (September, 1959) to the 
elevation of St. Lawrence Brindisi to 
the rank of a Doctor of the Church. 
His article told in biographical form 
and in simple language some of the in- 
teresting details in the life of St. Law- 
rence. We learn that the saint was 
born in Brindisi, the home town of Pope 
John XXIII, in the southeast part of 
Italy, on July 22, 1559. His parents 
were William Russo and Elizabeth 
Masella. both descended from ancient 


and noble families. In baptism the boy 
was called Julius Cesar, after the two 
martyrs, St. Julius and St. Cesarius. 
Spiritual things attracted Julius from 








Msgr. Campbell is pastor, Editor of 
The Catholic Educator since its incep- 
‘tion, author of texts for schools, formerly 
Superintendent of Schools in the Pitts- 
burgh diocese, and Vice-President Gen- 
eral of N.C.E.A. 





his earliest years, and his neighbors fre- 
quently called him “the little angel.” 


BROTHER LAWRENCE 


He was but twelve years of age when 
his father died, and his widowed mother 
lavished all her affection on Julius, her 
only child. When, some time later, he 
wished to enter a monastery, his mother 
felt crushed. Finally moved by the 
grace of God, she gave her consent. 
First, young Russo entered a seminary 
in Venice conducted by his uncle, a di- 
ocesan priest in charge of the education 
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of clerics belonging to St. Mark’s Basil- 
ica. Seeking to develop himself spirit- 
ually through total detachment, abso- 
lute poverty, and rigorous fasts, he 
sought out the bearded followers of St. 
Francis. Julius entered the Capuchin 
novitiate at Verona, February 18, 1575. 
There he received the name of Brother 
Lawrence of Brindisi. 

Wholeheartedly he entered into the 
recreations as well as the austerities of 
Capuchin life. Even as a youth he 
gave proof of great zeal and added 
rigors of his own to the austerities of the 
rule. Imprudent zeal of this type is not 
rare in a religious novitiate, and Law- 
rence’s health began to break. An in- 
fection of the chest brought on sleepless 
nights. It was feared by older friars 
that he would not be able to bear the 
rigors of Capuchin life. He passed for 
his profession by just one vote. Though 
his adult life was to be a story of sick- 
ness, his health improved in time to ad- 
mit him to solemn profession, March 24, 
1576. 


FATHER LAWRENCE 


His early education had been en- 
trusted to the conventuals of Brindisi. 
Under their tutelage the young Julius 
progressed rapidly; when barely six he 
had already given indication of his fu- 
ture success in oratory. Consequently, 
writes Father Candide, O.M.Cap., in 
The Catholic Encyclopedia (Vol. 1X), 
he was always the one chosen to ad- 
dress, in accordance with the Italian 
custom, a short sermon to his compatri- 
ots on the Infant Jesus during the 
Christmas festivities. He pursued fur- 
ther studies at Venice with the clerics of 
St. Mark’s, as we have seen. After his 
reception into the Order of Capuchins, 
Lawrence made his philosophical and 
theological studies at the University of 
Padua, and in 1582 was ordained a 
priest. An excellent memory enabled 
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him to master not only the principal 
European languages, but also most of 
the Semitic tongues. It was said he 
knew the entire original text of the 
Bible. This knowledge, in the eyes of 
many, could be accounted for only by 
supernatural assistance, and, during the 
process of beatification, the examiners 
of the saint’s writings rendered the fol- 
lowing judgment: “Vere inter sanctos 
Ecclesiae doctores adnumerari potest.” 


LAWRENCE THE PRUDENT 


On October 12, 1960 more than four 
hundred North American Capuchin 
monks gathered in the National Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, in 
Washington, to assist in the solemn 
pontifical votive Mass celebrated there 
by Francis Cardinal Spellman of New 
York, and honoring St. Lawrence 
Brindisi, sixteenth-century Capuchin 
monk and Doctor of the Church. The 
speaker at this Mass was Bishop John 
J. Wright of Pittsburgh. Catholics need 
the prudence of St. Lawrence of 
Brindisi, said Bishop Wright, as they 
approach the modern ecumenical move- 
ment and seek to unite Christianity in 
the face of a new threat from the East. 
“Today, in the face of the threat of 
Communism and atheism from the East, 
a new spirit of ecumenicism is abroad 
and Christendom is beginning to dream 
of unity again. 

“This spirit is quite the reverse of the 
passionate spirit of division and of 
nationalistic hatred which split Chris- 
tendom in the days of St. Lawrence whe 
was trying by means of diplomacy. 
preaching, and prayer to check the 
growing division of Christians. 

“For this new spirit of ecumenicism, 
we may be grateful. However, it too 
calls for the supernatural gift of pru- 
dence characterized by St. Lawrence in 
his day. 

“We must be alert and vigilant lest 




















THE THIRTIETH DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH 


any word or ill-considered action on our 
part lead to either of two scandals. One 
would be to alienate our separated 
brethren, and the other, equally evil, if 
not more so, would be to compromise 
the ancient faith that he, with all the 
saints, labored with zeal, prudence, and 
fortitude to preserve. 

“The fortitude with which St. Law- 
rence faced the Turkish invaders is also 
needed today to face the Communists 
and the followers of materialist athe- 
ism.” 


PREACHER, TEACHER, 
ADMINISTRATOR 


The unusual talents of our saint, 
added to a rare virtue, fitted him for 
the most diverse missions. When still 
a deacon, writes Father Candide, he 
preached the Lenten sermons in Venice, 
and his success was so great that he was 
called successively to all the principal 
cities of the peninsula. His numerous 
journeys enabled him to evangelize at 
different periods most of the countries 
of Europe. Despite all his traveling, 
preaching, and diplomatic missions, St. 
Lawrence wrote some eight hundred 
sermons in Latin, which fill eleven of 
his fifteen huge Opera Omnia volumes, 
published in a critical edition from 1928 
to 1956. From this critical edition of 
the saint’s writings (beautifully bound 
and illustrated), we can understand why 
his contemporaries universally praised 
the faith, the zeal, and the scholarship 
of the humble Capuchin. From his ser- 
mons modern theologians, philosophers, 
and humanistic scholars have taken 
ample material for many monographs 
expounding his thought. 

He sought in his sermons to reach 
men’s hearts and convert them, and on 
all occasions he adapted his style of 
discourse to the spiritual needs of his 
hearers. Needless to say, a man of his 


genius was frequently selected for the 
various offices of his Order. 

From 1596 to 1602 he fixed his resi- 
dence in Rome where he could better 
function as general definitor of the 
Capuchins. Here Pope Clement VIII 
assigned him the task of instructing 
prospective converts among the Jews. 
His knowledge of the Hebrew language 
stood him in good stead and he led a 
great number to recognize the truth of 
the Christian religion. His saintliness 
and kindliness brought the grace of con- 
version to many, and the Holy Father 
sent him to other cities, where he was 
equally successful in attracting the Jews 
to follow in his footsteps. 

He was now assigned to establish 
Capuchin houses in Germany and 
Austria. He founded convents in 
Vienna, Prague, and Graz. These three 
foundations became the nuclei of three 
important Capuchin provinces. Milan, 
Paris, Marseilles, and Spain received 
him in turn. His reputation for holiness 
had gone before him, and the people 
came long distances to hear him preach 
and to receive his blessing. His admin- 
istration was characterized by wise 
firmness and fatherly tenderness. Until 
his death in 1619 he remained a trusted 
advisor to his successors as vicar- 
general, a title changed by Pope Paul V 
to that of minister general. 


LAWRENCE AGAINST THE TURKS 


In 1601 St. Lawrence was named 
chaplain of the Imperial army, then 
about to march against the Turks. The 
victory of Lepanto (1571) was a great 
triumph to Christian arms, but it had 
merely checked the Mussulman inva- 
sion; several battles were still necessary 
to secure the final victory of the Chris- 
tian armies. In 1595 Mohammed III 
conquered a large part of Hungary. The 
emperor sent Lawrence of Brindisi to 
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the German princes to solicit their sup- 
port. They responded to his appeal and 
the governor of Brittany, the Duke of 
Mercoeur, joined the Imperial army and 


took command. The generals held a 
council of war, but hesitated to pit their 
18,000 men against an army of 80,000 
Turks. They contemplated attacking 
Albe-Royal (now Stuhlweissenburg), 
but appealed to Lawrence for advice. 
He was adamant in his resolve to 
attack, and he communicated to the 
entire army in a glowing speech the 
ardor and confidence with which he was 
himself animated. 

Feeble and unable to march, he 
mounted on horseback and, crucifix in 
hand, led the army into battle. That 
he was not wounded was deemed mi- 
raculous. The Turks yielded up the city, 
after the loss of 30,000 men. They out- 
numbered the Christians, and within a 
few days offered battle a second time. 
Lawrence again rode at the head of the 
troops. Flourishing his crucifix, with 
the confident ery, ‘Victory is ours,” he 
rode into battle. The Turks were 
utterly defeated, and the honor of the 
double victory was attributed by the 
entire army to Lawrence of Brindisi. 


PAPAL DIPLOMAT 


The year 1605 marked the end of his 
term as vicar-general. Lawrence was 
now sent by the Pope to evangelize 
Germany. His presence confirmed the 
faith of many German Catholics, stirred 
a great number to the practice of vir- 
tue, and rescued many from heresy. 
His saintliness and numerous miracles 
led to many conversions. The Catholic 
princes of Germany formed the alliance 
called the “Catholic League,” and the 
Emperor Rudolph sent Lawrence to 
Phillip II of Spain to persuade him to 
join the League. This mission accom- 
plished, Lawrence received a double 
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mandate: to represent the interests of 
the pope and of Madrid at the court of 
Maximilian of Bavaria, head of the 
League. Lawrence was both nuncio and 
ambassador, and served as commissary 
general of his Order for the provinces of 
Tyrol and Bavaria. When disagree- 
ment arose among the Catholic princes, 
his diplomacy restored harmony among 
them. For a second time he conducted 
& missionary campaign throughout 
Germany, and for eight months traveled 
in Bavaria, Saxony, and the Palatinate. 


SAINT OF GOD 


Only a dedicated apostle could have 
found time amid his various undertak- 
ings for the practice of personal sancti- 
fication. His biographers have left us 
in no doubt regarding his intense inner 
life. In the practice of the religious vir- 
tues, writes Father Candide, St. Law- 
rence equals the greatest saints. “He 
had to a high degree the gift of contem- 
plation, and very rarely celebrated Holy 
Mass without falling into eestasies. 
After the Holy Sacrifice, his great de- 
votion was the Rosary and the Office of 
the Blessed Virgin. As in the case of 
St. Francis of Assisi, there was some- 
thing poetical about his piety, which 
often burst forth into ecanticles to the 
Blessed Virgin. It was in Mary’s name 
that he worked his miracles, and his 
favorite blessing was ‘Nos cum prole pia 
benedicat Virgo Maria.’ Having with- 
drawn to the monastery of Caserta in 
1618, Lawrence was hoping to enjoy a 
few days of seclusion, but he was re- 
quested by the leading men of Naples 
to go to Spain and apprise Philip III of 
the conduct of Viceroy Ossuna. In spite 
of many obstacles raised by the latter, 
the saint sailed from Genoa and carried 
out his mission successfully. But the fa- 
tigues of the journey exhausted his 
feeble strength. He was unable to 
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travel homeward, and after a few days 
of great suffering died at Lisbon in the 
native land of St. Anthony (July 22, 
1619) as he had predicted when he set 
out on his journey. The process of 
beatification, several times interrupted 
by various circumstances, was con- 
cluded in 1783. The canonization took 
place on December 8, 1881. 

In his homily at Mass on the occasion 
of the canonization of Lawrence of 
Brindisi, Pope Leo XIII said: “The 
canonization of saints is always a sub- 
ject of joy to the Catholic Church and 
her visible Head. The memory of 
Blessed Lawrence . . . is most oppor- 
tunely revived amongst the people of 
the present day. This great servant of 
God, under the humble garb of St. 
Francis, possessed the choicest endow- 
ments of nature and the loftiest gifts of 
grace. His unceasing and marvelous 
labors, undertaken solely for the benefit 
of others, shed a splendid lustre on the 
seraphic order, and, indeed, on all the 
religious orders, which, though perse- 
cuted and vilified by the impious of 
our day, deserve the gratitude of hu- 
manity. ... Wherefore, in raising to 
the honors of the altar this great Fran- 
ciscan, we are comforted by the hope 
that, through his aid, nations and 
princes may listen to the voice of the 
Church, and, returning to the path of 
righteousness, may escape the dangers 
that menace them with irreparable 
ruin.” 


“LUMEN AC DECUS” 


St. Lawrence of Brindisi is the lumen 
ac decus of the Capuchins and a glory 
to the entire Franciscan Order. He 
spent his whole religious life in prayer, 
study, teaching, preaching, and writing. 
He did not hesitate to accept offices in 
his Order as assigned by his superiors, 
and he occupied the post of minister 


general for a long period. He traveled 
over Europe in the interests of the 
Church and the Order, and frequently 
he was called upon to act as the confi- 
dant and legate of popes and kings. 
Cross in hand, like another John Capis- 
tran, Lawrence led the Christian troops 
with distinction against the Turks. 
Nations and rulers saw in Lawrence an 
apostle of peace. Even the Jews loved 
him, for he preached to them frequently, 
and defended them. 

Lawrence was a prolific writer, but 
the sixteen great works that he com- 
posed were not published during his life. 
Fortunately the manuscripts were 
bound and kept by the Venetian 
Capuchins, of whose province Lawrence 
had been a member. A combination of 
circumstances delayed until modern 
times the publication of his remarkable 
sermons-and scriptural writings. The 
Capuchin Order was occupied with the 
cause of Lawrence’s canonization for 
257 years (1624-1881). For twenty- 
three years the manuscripts of the Saint 
were examined by the Roman officials 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
Various suppressions of religious orders 
by secular authorities held up the proc- 
ess of canonization and seriously re- 
tarded the editing of the works of 
Lawrence. Adding to the difficulty was 
the peculiar kind of personal marks and 
abbreviations, a kind of shorthand, that 
Lawrence used in writing. His manu- 
scripts cannot be read without assidu- 
ous study. 

The Capuchin Order and others re- 
vered him as a learned and holy teacher, 
but it was essential that his works be 
published if they were to be made 
known to the world. For years little 
progress was made. Finally in 1926 the 
Venetian Capuchin provincial under- 
took the work with the help of compe- 
tent scholars of his province. Today 
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we see the fruit of that project. The 
August, 1960, issue of the Annals of the 
Capuchin Province of St. Augustine 
tells us that the works of St. Lawrence 
have been divided into ten volumes and 
are printed in quarto. Two of the 
volumes are divided into three tomes, 
and one volume, into two tomes. A list 
of his works follows: 


I. Mariale: sermons on Our Lady. 

Il. Lutheranismi Hypotyposis (in 
three tomes): refutation of Luther- 
anism in general and of P. Leiser in 
particular. 

III. Explanatio in Genesim: com- 
mentary on the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis. 

IV. Quadragesimale Primum: Len- 
ten sermons. 

V. Quadragesimale Secundum (in 
three tomes): Lenten and Easter ser- 
mons. 

VI. Quadragesimale Tertium: Lenten 
sermons. 

VII. Adventus: Advent, Christmas, 
and Epiphany sermons. 

VIII. Dominicalia: sermons for the 
Sundays after Easter and Pentecost. 

IX. Sanctorale: 
saints. 

X. Quadragesimale Quartum and 
Sermones de Tempore (in two tomes). 
Lenten and Easter sermons in the first 
tome; in the second tome are found 
various sermons on the Sundays of the 
year and special feasts. Two small 
works of St. Lawrence are also included 
in the second tome: 1) Commentario- 
lum de Rebus Austriae et Bohemiae 
(deals with his work and impressions in 
Austria and Bohemia, and written in 
obedience to the will of the Procurator 
General) ; 2) De Numeris Amorosis (a 
dissertation on the mystical numbers of 
Scripture). 


sermons on the 
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Many among the Roman _ pontifis 
have given testimony to the culture and 
erudition of St. Lawrence of Brindisi. 
Those of the popes who were his con- 
temporaries entrusted certain types of 
work to the Saint because of his schol- 
arly attainments. Thus, at the com- 
mand of Gregory XIII, Lawrence 
preached many sermons to the Jews 
both in Rome and other cities. The 
Holy Father knew that Lawrence would 
be weleome among them because of his 
profound knowledge of Hebrew and the 
Bible. Clement VIII also loved the 
Jewish people and commissioned Law- 
rence to continue his good work among 
them in Italy and elsewhere. Sent to 
Bohemia by Pope Clement, Lawrence 
had great success in his work against the 
heretics, and brought many back to the 
true Church. Pope Paul V bade Law- 
rence continue his preaching to the Jews 
and requested him to preach to heretics 
in various countries and to act as his 
ambassador to various Catholic princes. 
Pope Paul gave direction that St. Law- 
rence be admitted to audience after the 
manner of cardinals. Of Lawrence him- 
self Pope Paul V wrote: “Religionis 
zelus, Sacrarum literarum _ scientia, 
aliaque Religiosae virtutis, quibus per- 
sonam Laurentii insignitam esse. . .” 

Pope Leo XIII, the pope who 
canonized Lawrence’ of Brindisi, 
crowned the long process which the 
Order had carried on for 257 years. He 
gave marked praise to the zeal, erudi- 
tion, preaching, and apostolic labors of 
the great Capuchin. There is a tradi- 
tion in the Capuchin Order that Popes 
Leo XIII and Pius X desired the publi- 
sation of the works of St. Lawrence for 
the good of souls and the increase of 
the Saint’s glory. A striking-tribute is 
paid to St. Lawrence by the cardinal 
secretary of Pope Leo XIII: “An 
apostolic man, powerful in word and in 
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work, who by his holiness of life and menting on the first four volumes of his 
by his learned preaching was able, as works Bishop Ferdinand wrote: “We 
delegate of the popes, to win the good _ shall have a new Doctor of the Church 





graces of Christian princes and to com- __ in St. Lawrence of Brindisi.” The Arch- 
bat the heresies of the sixteenth century, bishop of Brindisi in 1933 had this to 
which threatened to invade the Chris- say: “. .. the publication of the works 
tian nations like a torrent.” of the great Capuchin, conducted so ex- 

In 1535 Bishop Ferdinand Taddei of __ pertly, will serve to pave the way to the 
Jacarezinho uttered a tribute of Law- _ title of Doctor, which would fit him so 
rence that now seems prophetic. Com- well.” 
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Marriage of Catholic to Mason. 
Is Dispensation from Mixed 
Religion Required? 


Question: A Catholic girl contem- 
plates marriage with a Catholic man 
who has fallen away from the practice 
of his religion and has joined the 
Masons. What is the procedure for this 
marriage? Is a dispensation required? 

INQUIRENS 


Answer: If the Mason, whom we 
shall designate as a former Catholic, 
has not joined a schismatic or heretical 
sect, a dispensation from the impedi- 
ment of mixed religion would not be re- 
quired, since there is no impediment of 
mixed religion. Rather the marriage 
would be governed by the prescriptions 
of canon 1065, which states: 


$1. The faithful shall likewise be 
deterred from contracting marriage 
with those who have either notori- 
ously abandoned the Catholic Church, 
even though they have not passed 
over to a non-Catholic sect, or who 
have joined societies condemned by 
the Catholic Church. 

§2. The pastor shall not assist at 
these marriages without consulting 
the Ordinary, who, after examining 
all the circumstances, may permit the 
assistance, provided a serious reason 
is present and the Ordinary judges 
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that there is sufficient guarantee of 

the Catholic education of the off- 

spring and removal of the danger of 
perversion of the other spouse. 

Thus it is seen that a marriage of this 
kind may be said to be practically 
equivalent to a marriage of mixed re- 
ligion. The same guarantees are re- 
quired (though not explicitly in writing 
by the canon). A grave cause must be 
had for permitting the marriage. And 
the permission of the Ordinary must be 
obtained. 

If I may be permitted to go a little 
further with comments beyond those 
strictly called for in the question, the 
following lines may be helpful toward 
a complete picture of the juridical situa- 
tion involved in marriages between 
Catholics and Masons. 
eral possibilities to be considered in a 
contemplated marriage between a 
Catholic and a Mason. 

1) If the Mason was once a Catholic, 
at least baptized in the Catholic Church, 
but has not joined a heretical or schis- 
matical sect, we have the case envisaged 
in the question. The impediment of 
mixed religion in the strict sense of 
canon 1060 does not exist. 

2) If the fallen-away Catholic, be- 


There are sev- 
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sides being a Mason, has also joined a 
heretical or schismatic sect, the impedi- 
ment of mixed religion does exist and a 
dispensation from the impediment will 
be necessary. 

3) If the Mason was never a Catho- 
lic but a member of a heretical or schis- 
matic sect, at least baptized in a non- 
Catholic sect, the impediment of mixed 
religion will be present just as in the 
case of a baptized non-Catholic who is 
not a Mason. 

4) Finally, if the Mason has never 
been baptized, even though he may be 
regular in attending some non-Catholic 
church, the diriment impediment of dis- 
parity of cult will exist in relation to the 
contemplated marriage between the 
Mason and a Catholic. 


Marriage in Danger of Death: 
Dispensation by Pastor 
outside of Territory 


Question: A Catholic parishioner, 
living in an invalid mixed marriage, is 
in imminent danger of death in a county 
hospital in a neighboring town and 
parish. There is no impediment stand- 
ing in the way of convalidating the 
marriage other than the impediment of 
mixed religion or disparity of cult. The 
non-Catholic party is willing to have 
the convalidation and to make the 
promises concerning future offspring. 
It is a case in which it can be rightfully 
judged that the Ordinary cannot be 
contacted in time by mail. May the 
pastor of the Catholic party dispense 
from the impediment and witness the 
marriage, even though the parishioner is 
outside his own parish? 

PaROCHUS 
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Answer: The query presents an in- 
teresting canonical situation. The 
pastor, if the circumstances of the case 
are all verified, can dispense his parish- 
ioner from the impediment and even 
from the form of marriage, but he can- 
not in virtue of his ordinary power as 
pastor assist at the marriage of his 
parishioner outside his own _ parish. 
Perhaps the texts of canons 1043 and 
1044 will serve as a brief review of the 
power of dispensing in danger of death. 


Canon 1043. When danger of 
death is imminent, local Ordinaries 
can, for the purpose of quieting con- 
sciences and, in a proper case, legiti- 
mating offspring, dispense their sub- 
jects wherever they may be and all 
others actually in their territory from 
the form to be observed in the cele- 
bration of marriage and from all 
impediments of ecclesiastical law, 
whether public or occult, even multi- 
ple, except the impediments arising 
from the sacred order of priesthood 
and from affinity in the direct line 
based on a consummated marriage. 
Scandal must be removed and, if a 
dispensation is given from mixed re- 
ligion or disparity of cult, the usual 
promises must be given. 


Canon 1044. In the same cireum- 
stances mentioned in canon 1043 and 
only for cases in which the local Or- 
dinary cannot be reached, the pastor 
enjoys the same power of dispens- 
or 


It will be noticed immediately that 
these two canons are not concerned with 
the power to assist at marriage in proper 
canonical form, but only with dispens- 
ing from impediments of ecclesiastical 
law and from the canonical form of 
marriage, i.e., before a properly em- 
powered priest and two witnesses. The 
pastor’s power to assist at marriages is 
limited to his own territory, i.e., his own 
parish. He cannot assist validly at the 
marriage even of his own parishioners 
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outside his own parish, without proper 
delegation.' 

Several practical solutions to the 
situation, depending on circumstances 
extrinsic to the powers granted in 
canons 1043 and 1044, present them- 
selves. 

1) The pastor of the parish in which 
the county hospital is located could take 
care of the matter, dispensing from the 
impediment of mixed religion or dis- 
parity of cult, the usual promises being 
given, and assisting at the marriage be- 
fore two witnesses in the usual way. 
Or the same pastor could dispense from 
the canonical form, though this would 
not be desirable if two witnesses could 
be had. 

2) The proper pastor of the person 
in danger of death could dispense from 
the impediment of mixed religion or of 
disparity of cult, even though both pas- 
tor and parishioner are in the neighbor- 
ing parish at the time of the dispensa- 
tion.” This pastor could then call in 
the pastor of the parish of the hospital 
to assist at the marriage in the usual 
canonical form; or he could obtain 
delegation from the pastor of the parish 
of the hospital to assist at the marriage. 
Finally, the proper pastor of the person 
could dispense from the form of mar- 
riage so that, for instance, the parties 
could express consent in the presence of 
the pastor alone. 

3) Another possibility is that the 
proper pastor of the person in danger of 
death, after dispensing from the im- 
pediment, could assist at the marriage 
together with two witnesses according 
to the norm of canon 1098. In this 
case there would be no dispensation 
from the form, but rather a use of the 
extraordinary form in danger of death, 


*Cf. canon 1095. 
2 Cf. canon 201, §3. 
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the conditions for its use being verified, 
namely, that the pastor of the place, the 
Ordinary, or a duly delegated priest 
could not be had or gone to without 
grave inconvenience. 


Absolution from Censure 
before Declaration of Nullity of 
Attempted Marriage 

Question: A Catholic attempts mar- 
riage before a Protestant minister or 
justice of the peace (the latter action 
also being punished by automatic ex- 
communication in our diocese) and later 
obtains a civil divorce. Is there any 
reason why the excommunication can- 
not be lifted before an official decision 
on the nullity of the marriage is given 
by the Ordinary? Also must absolution 
in the external forum be before two 
witnesses? 

VETERAN 


Answer: 1) There is no intrinsic 
connection between the official decision 
on the nullity of marriage attempted 
without observance of canonical form 
and absolution from the excommunica- 
tion incurred because of the attempted 
marriage, so that the latter must be de- 
layed until the former is issued. As a 
matter of facet, when a person under 
censure is truly repentant for his crime 
and has made, or at least seriously 
promises to make, satisfaction for the 
harm done and the scandal caused, he 
has a right to absolution.* Of course, 
the judge of the repentance and satis- 
faction is the one from whom absolu- 
tion from the censure is sought. 

2) The presence of witnesses is not a 
requirement for absolution in the ex- 
ternal forum. Canon 2350, §3, reveals 
that absolution from a censure given in 
the sacramental forum is contained in 


~ *Cf. Canons 2242, §3, and 2248, §2. 
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. yours FREE 
with your order of $25 or more of books (at cover 
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A sturdy compact rack specially designed to hold 
a fast-selling selection of low-cost Catholic paper- 
back books. Heavy gauge steel wire, 58’ high, 
2312" wide, with easel back. Style A 
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. only $25 
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Attractive walnut finish with brass-plated shelves, 
ready to stand on table or hang on wall. 39” high, 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


the usual form of absolution of sins pre- 
scribed in rituals. In the non-sacra- 
mental forum (including the external 
forum), absolution from a censure may 
be given in any way, but it is fitting to 
use the form found in rituals in absolv- 
ing from excommunication. 

All that is essential to absolution in 
the external forum is an apt manifes- 
tation of absolution by a one having 
jurisdiction in the external forum, 
either ordinary or delegated, over the 
delinquent and in relation to the cen- 
sure from which absolution is sought. 
Witnesses do not pertain to the form of 
absolution from a censure in the exter- 
nal forum. When absolution is given in 
the external forum, the absolution is not 
a matter of secrecy. The delinquent 
and his censure are known with a 
knowledge that pertains to the Church 
as a visible society and the absolution 
is known in like manner. The absolu- 
tion of the censure is juridically public, 
because a proper superior of the exter- 
nal forum acting precisely as such has 
either personally or through a delegate 
absolved the censure. Thus the absolu- 
tion can be publicized to the extent that 
it is deemed necessary for the good of 
the Church. Canon 2239, §3, informs 
us that, although a penalty may be re- 
mitted orally, it is expedient that its 
remission be consigned to writing if it 
was inflicted in writing. The written 
record would be for purposes of future 
proof. The presence of witnesses may 
serve the same purpose; however, in 
ordinary cases of latae sententiae penal- 
ties, the word of the one absolving or 
even lawful presumption should furnish 
sufficient proof of absolution against a 
possible future challenged by a superior 
of the external forum. 

Perhaps the confusion of thought 
concerning the presence of witnesses in 
absolutions from censures in the ex- 








Ideal as pastoral 
gift or may be 
made available for 
, appropriate offer- 
ing. Handy dis- 
penser provided. 


INDIVIDUALLY PACKED 


Space on carton for names of the baptized, the 
priest, god-parents, date and place. 
Made of 100% pure beeswax. Packed 24 boxes 


to cane. Price per case ..........-....---- $11.28 
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NEW COMFORT for YOU 
CONFESSIONAL CHAIRS 


A century of fine furniture making brings you this 
pened upholstered confessional chair, the confes- 
sion-Ease 


FABRIC 
COVERED 
$90 


Overall height 35”—back height 19”. e Hand-rubbed 
finish e Upholstered foam-rubber arm padse Kiln-dried 
hardwood frame @ 1814” between arms—seat 20” 
deep @ seat cushion top 1814” from floor e Swivels 
completely within 30” space e Stationary base, 
dome slides on legs. Also available in: 

Top Grain Leather... .....+eeeeee00+++$125,00 
Elastic Naugahyde Vinyl............... $95.00 
Specify color desired 
F.O.B. Chicago, Ill. 


SEATING CO. 
801 Burlington Ave. Downers Grove, Ill. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


ternal forum arises from the prescription 
of canon 2314, §2. This canon treats of 
absolution in the external forum from 
the censure of excommunication in- 
curred for heresy, schism, or apostasy. 
Such absolution given by the Ordinary 
of the place or his delegate is to be pre- 
ceded by juridical abjuration. Such 
juridical abjuration is made before the 
Ordinary or his delegate and at least 
two witnesses. However, it is the 
juridical abjuration which demands the 
presence of two witnesses, not the abso- 
lution from the censure. 


Privilege of Anticipating: 
New Rubrics 


Question: By the New Breviary 
tubrics, effective in January, we may 
no longer anticipate Lauds—all privi- 
leges to the contrary are revoked. By 
membership in such societies as the 
Near East and the Propagation of the 
Faith, some priests, like myself, enjoy 
the privilege of anticipating immedi- 
ately after noon, the office of the day 
being completed. What is the fate of 
this privilege? 





ANTICIPATOR 


Answer: It would be my opinion— 
subject to correction should the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites rule otherwise— 
that privileges of anticipating immedi- 
ately after noon remain in force for 
Matins. The New Code of Rubries 
abrogates all things to the contrary, 
even deserving of most special and in- 
dividual mention. Hence, privileges 
contra legem are abrogated, but not 
privileges praeter legem. It seems to me 
that a privilege of anticipating Matins 
earlier than the hour allowed by the 
New Rubries would not be contrary to 
the rubries, but a concession beyond 
What is allowed in the rubries. 
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RECOMMENDS FOR YOUR 
PARISH RACK 


ESSAY ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


by John Henry Cardinal 
Newman 


tte NEARY 
CARTAN AY MEWMAN 





$1.35 


Now, in a portable, inexpensive 
paperback, another significant 
work of the greatest religious 
thinker of modern times. The 
day John Henry Cardinal New- 
man finished the Essay he entered 
the Catholic Church. It is the 
study of the development of 
Christian doctrine through the 
ages—ideal for the student and 
the thoughtful reader. 


1 to 3 copies, $1.35; 4 to 7 copies, 
$1.21; 8 or more copies, $1.08. 


Write today for a complete list of 
parish reading materials. 


Operated by the 
PAULIST 
FATHERS 







180 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 
TELEPHONE WATKINS 4-3560 
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Men of Qumran 


THE MoNnkKS OF QUMRAN AS DEPICTED IN 
THE Deap Sea Scrouis: With 
Translations in English. By Edmund 
F. Sutcliffe, S.J. (Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md., 1960), pp. xiv + 
272, 6 plates, 3 diagrams. $5.50. 


No series of archaeological finds has 
ever stirred up so much interest as the 
discovery in 1947 (or perhaps in 1945) 
and in subsequent years of ancient 
manuscripts and fragments of manu- 
scripts in different caves not far from 
the northwest coast of the Dead Sea. 
Some four thousand articles and books 
have already appeared dealing with 
these ‘Dead Sea Scrolls,” and there is 
a French periodical, the Revue de Qum- 
ran, that is dedicated solely to their 
interpretation and exposition. Un- 
doubtedly thousands of more studies 
will be devoted to these scrolls before 
all the fragments now in the hands of 
scholars or still in the possession of the 
Bedouin will have been published. Al- 
though this scholarly activity has made 
it extremely difficult to keep abreast of 
the field, it has had the beneficial effect 
of scouting radical hypotheses formerly 
proposed with respect to the origin and 
meaning of the scrolls and of bringing 
into focus various problems which await 
a definite solution. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls are extremely 
valuable for the light which they shed 
upon the text of the Old Testament and 
upon the immediate background for the 
revelations of the New. Their contri- 
bution to a fuller understanding of the 
Scriptures has been discussed frequently 
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in the past and this will undoubtedly 
continue to be their chief interest in the 
future, but there are other problems 
connected with them that need to be 
brought to the fore. In The Monks of 
Qumran, Father Edmund F. Sutcliffe, 
S.J., Professor of Hebrew and Old 
Testament Exegesis at Heythrop Col- 
lege in England, takes up one of the 
most difficult of them: a study of the 
men of Qumran “as a religious commu- 
nity” (p. ix). He lightly touches on 
facts already known, such as the dis- 
covery and sale of the scrolls and their 
palaeographical character, concentrat- 
ing rather upon the origin, development, 
and doctrines of the community. 
Despite the numerous works already 
published, Father Sutcliffe is able to 
throw some interesting light upon the 
flora and fauna of the area about Qum- 
ran and makes plausible conjectures 
with respect to the economic life of the 
community. He deduces new argu- 
ments for identifying the Wicked Priest 
with the high-priest Jonathan (pp. ix, x, 
42-48); and, working forward and 
backward from this premise, he gives 
a good account, if necessarily vague in 
details, of the history of the movement. 
An explanation is given of the various 
doctrines and customs of the sect, spe- 
cial emphasis being placed upon their 
practice of the common life. The final 
chapter is devoted to Qumran and 
Christianity. This, in turn, is followed 
by translations which Father Sutcliffe 
has himself made of the more important 
documents of, or pertaining to, the sect. 
As he indicates in his preface, “The 
order in which the translations are 
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Spirituality for Priests and Re- 
ligious, published in London, with 
editorial advisors in the United 
States, Canada, Australia and 
Ireland. 


A new quarterly review of Christian / p 


The theme of the first number is the living 
of the Christian life in the Lenten season Fr. 
Martin C. D’Arcy writes on modern spiritu- 
ality, explaining the union between the real 
and the symbolic, between life and ritual, be- 
tween splendour and one’s daily bread. Other 
contributors to this number include FR. 
PAUL CRANE, FR. WALTER ABBOT 
and JOHN GLEESON.” The April number 
deals with Christian Joy. FR. CLIFFORD 
HOWELL discusses the Exultet both as 
lyric poetry and/part of the didactic liturgy 
of the Church, unfolding its dogmatic and 
pastoral content. There are other articles on 
the Vexilla Regis as the expression of the 
Christian paradox of concomitant joy and 
suffering; and Christ as the pattern of our 
joy. The July number is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of Priests’ retreats. Christian Hope 
is the theme of the fourth issue. 
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Apart from the main articles, there will be 
regular supporting features: Texts: to pro- 
vide, in the context of the articles, matter for 
prayer, to be drawn from the Fathers of the + 
Church and from little known or unknown 
Jesuit and other sources; Meditation: short 
reflections on a Gospel scene or text, in har- 
mony with the theme, to explain and illus- 
trate the various methods of mental! prayer; 
Spiritual Vocabulary: key words in traditional 
spiritual writing (e.g., consolation), often mis- 
used by modern writers; Recommended Read- 
ing: critical surveys of more notable spiritual 
literature (two each year devoted to England 
and America, two to other countries) . 
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Samples FREE 
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printed results from an attempt at a 
logical sequence” (p. xii). The first 
work to appear in this arrangement is 
the Damascus Document, discovered 
in 1896 in the Cairo genizah and pub- 
lished by Schechter in 1910. In his ver- 
sion, Father Sutcliffe retains the pagi- 
nation of Schechter and its later editor, 
Rabin; but if he had been able to con- 
sult the English version of Milik’s syn- 
thesis rather than the French original, 
he would probably have changed this 
slightly. In a note added to the English 
translation of his work, Milik states 
that two manuscripts discovered in 
Cave IV not only show that there were 
columns missing at the beginning of 
the Cairo manuscripts, but also that 
columns XV—XVI should immediately 
precede column IX (J. T. Milik, Ten 
Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of 
Judaea, translated by J. Strugnell. 
Naperville, Illinois, 1959, pp. 151-152). 
In his version of the Damascus Docu- 
ment, Father Sutcliffe interprets 
mevaqger, hitherto rendered as “In- 
spector” or “Supervisor,” as “Superior.” 
Any translation of such a technically 
precise term will, of course, be inade- 
quate. For some, however, “Superior” 
may have connotations reminiscent of 
those in charge of Christian religious 
communities, which would be somewhat 
misleading. Even the term “Monks” in 
the title seems to have thrown the artist 
responsible for the jacket off his guard, 
since he has represented stylized monks 
on it with hoods and cowls and a back- 
ground of lancet windows, all of which 
are certainly anachronistic. But this 
is a minor point. 

The Damascus Document is followed 
by a version of the Two Columns, some- 
times known as the Rule of the Congre- 
gation. Next comes the Manual of Dis- 
cipline which Father Sutcliffe has di- 
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BOOK 


vided into five parts and rearranged 
into a more logical order. Following 
this are four commentaries found among 
the scrolls and then the Hymns of 
Praise, the Blessing of the Prince of the 
Congregation, and the War Scroll. As 
further evidence for the sect, the pas- 
sages pertaining to the Essenes found 
in Philo, Josephus, and Pliny the Elder 
are given in translation. Hippolytus 
is referred to only in a footnote (p. 259), 
which is perhaps unfortunate since his 
rather lengthy account of the Essenes, 
even though it is rather fanciful, may 
provide authentic material not found in 
Josephus or Philo. Support for his con- 
tention that the Essenes expected a 
world conflagration at the end of time, 
for example, may be found in the 
Hymns of Praise. 

Throughout his discussion of the 
monks of Qumran, Father Sutcliffe 
draws a sharp distinction between mem- 
bers of the Qumran Community who 
adhered to a strict monastic way of 
life involving poverty, celibacy, and 
obedience and the members of the Con- 


gregation who lived in_ settlements 
throughout Palestine. These latter 


were married, owned a certain amount 
of property, and were more democratic 
in their social organization than the 
former. The 
male remains in the Qumran cemeteries 


relative absence of fe- 


and the evidence of ancient historians 
substantiate such a distinction. To 
make it clearer, Father Sutcliffe divides 
up and rearranges some of his sources. 
Thus, columns VIII.1-IX.26 of the 
Manual of Discipline are taken as “the 
original sketch of the Constitution de- 
signed for the Community and drawn 
up by the Founder before the removal 
(p. 93). The first 


part of the Damascus Document is ad- 


to the wilderness” 


dressed to both the Community (celi- 


members of the sect) and the 


bate 

















New Books for All Priests 


FATHER MATEO SPEAKS 
TO PRIESTS 
On Priestly Perfection 


by Mateo Crawley-Boevey, SS.CC. 


Translated by Francis Larkin, SS.CC. 
Sympathetic and convincing conferences 
to priests by the dynamic preacher who 
brought the message of the merciful love 
of the Sacred Heart to almost every country 
in Europe, the Orient, North and South 
America $3.75 


PATROLOGY 


Volume Ill: The Golden Age of Greek 
Patristic Literature 


by Rev. Johannes Quasten 


The third volume of Fr. Quasten’s masterful 
introduction to the writings of the Church 
Fathers covers post-Nicene Patristic litera- 
ture in the East and West from Arius to 
the Church historians of Constantinople. 
Special attention is given to the writings of 
Basil the Great, Gregory of Nazianzus, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and John Chrysostom. 

$6.75 


Volume |: The Beginnings of Patristic 
Literature $5. 
Volume Il: The Ante-Nicene Literature 


After Irenaeus $5.50 


THE MONKS OF QUMRAN 


The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
by Edmund F. Sutcliffe, S.J. 
Translating directly from the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, Fr. Sutclif#e examines the men of 
Qumran as a religious community and in- 


vestigates their history, way of life and 
beliefs. /Ilustrated. $5.50 


HOW TO GIVE A RETREAT 


Practical Notes 
by Ignatis Iparraguirre, S.J. 
One of the first “how to” books in the 
spiritual field. The author discusses matters 
which play an important part in the success 
or failure of a retreat and offers valuable 
suggestions on the techniques of the 
Ignatian Exercises and their adaptation to 
concrete conditions. Paper $1.75 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN press 


Westminster, Maryland 
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Congregation (married adherents) ; the 
second, which is “probably older,” has 
reference only to the Congregation (pp. 
10, 97). Similarly, the Two Columns, 
which also has reference to married 
sectarians, is probably from an early 
period (p. 97). But a number of ques- 
tions could be asked. Fragments of 
seven copies of the Damascus Docu- 
ment have been found among the manu- 
scripts from the neighborhood of 
Qumran. Why was this book so popu- 
lar with the “monks” if it did not per- 
tain so directly to the monastery as it 
did to groups not immediately con- 
nected with it? Why should the Two 
Columns have been composed, presum- 
ably at Qumran, and attached to the 
Manual of Discipline? The former 
envisages men and women living to- 
gether as husbands and wives, while 
the latter is concerned only with the un- 
married. To such questions as these 
there may be no answers, but it is just 
the challenge which they afford that 
keeps up an interest in these pious in- 
dividuals who lived out their days in 
the inhospitable desert bordering the 
Dead Sea. If Father Sutcliffe has 
perforce left a number of questions un- 
answered, his positive contributions to 
a better understanding of the men of 
Qumran “as a religious community” are 
of real interest and value. 

M. JoserH CosTELLoE, S.J. 


Revised Edition of 
Robert-Tricot Work 


yuIDE To THE BiBie, Volume I. By A. 
Robert and A. Tricot (Desclée Co., 
New York, 1960), pp. xxvi + 812. 
$8.00. 


This second English edition of Guide 
to the Bible is based on the third French 
edition of Initiation Biblique, published 
in 1954. Whereas the French edition 
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was published in one volume of some 
1082 pages, the present English edition 
appears in two volumes of 812 and 622 
pages respectively. The publication in 
two volumes was made necessary by the 
many and valuable additions which 
were made by the translators, Fathers 
Edward P. Arbez, 8.8., and Martin 
R. P. MeGuire, Professors at The Cath- 
olic University of America. 

To the chapter on “Inspiration” 
Father Arbez added two appendices: 
one on “Biblical Inspiration in Protes- 
tantism”; the other on “Inspiration in 
the Qoran and in the Bible.” An 
excursus, likewise by Father Arbez, on 
“The Dead Sea Scrolls” concludes the 
chapter on “The Canon of the Scrip- 
tures.” And the “Analysis of the Books 
of the Pentateuch,” also by Father 
Arbez, comprises not less than 111 
pages. In this analysis Genesis receives 
special attention and the various tradi- 
tions (sources) contained in this book 
are marked by the usual symbols J, E, 
and P. Monsignor P. W. Skehan made 
minor revisions in his chapter on “The 
Translations in the Vernacular” which 
already in the first English edition had 
replaced the corresponding section by 
G. Bardy of the French original. Msgr. 
Skehan also added some new material 
on the Targums ascribed to Onkelos and 
Jonathan to the chapter dealing with 
“The Transmission of the Text.” 

Throughout the book new _ biblio- 
graphical material has been added in 
the footnotes and at the end of the 
chapters. Since this second edition of 
Volume I has so much new material and 
a different pagination from that of the 
first edition, Dr. McGuire prepared 
with painstaking accuracy entirely new 
indices. 

It is how well Initiation 
Biblique has been received in the past. 
Reviewing the first French edition, 


known 
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Father E. H. Donzé, 8.M., wrote in the 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly (2 [1942] 
270): “Whoever acquires it will acquire 
multum in parvo.” N. H. Snaith, re- 
viewing the third French edition in the 
Book List of The Society for Old Testa- 
ment Study in 1955, could say: “The 
book is by Roman Catholics and for 
Roman Catholics, but a fair summary 
is given of points of view of other than 
their own .. . It is a most useful and 
comprehensive manual.” 

Such praises are still merited, even 
more so, since the new English edition 
with all its additions has greatly im- 
proved the value of this manual. The 
present volume, therefore, will serve as 
a reliable, though rather conservative, 
guide to the Bible. It will help the 
seminarian, the teacher of religion for 
college students, the educated laity to 
draw closer to the Bible by unlocking 
for them the values and spiritual treas- 
ures contained in it. 

Fipetis Buck, S.J. 


Crosiers in America 


THe Crosier Story. By Jerome W. 
Rausch, OSC. (Crosier Press, 
Onamia, Minnesota, 1960), pp. 384. 
$6.50. 

Like a giant mosaic the early history 
of the Catholie Chureh in the United 
States is being put together piece by 
piece. The list of studies and mono- 
graphs about the great figures and de- 
velopments of American Church history 
continues to grow. Among the latest is 
a work on the Order of the Holy Cross 
by one of its members, Jerome Rausch. 

In the 1850’s nine Crosier missionar- 
ies left Holland for missionary work in 
Wisconsin. Notwithstanding their fine 
work among the Dutch and Belgian 
immigrants in the Green Bay area, the 
first Crosiers failed to establish a per- 
manent monastery. Several decades 














“Young Catholic Mes- 
senger is educational, 
informative, enjoy- 
able, and improving 
with the years. It can 
be so easily correlated 
with religion, English, 
history, and civics, 
making the task of 
the teacher easier and 
more pleasant. The 
children beam when 
the paper is used.” 


Sister Mary Anna, S.N.D. 
Principal 

St. Agnes School 
Dayton, Ohio 


YOUNG CATHOLIC MES- 
SENGER is a current-events 
weekly for grades 6-8. Bulk 
subscription rate is only 
45c per semester. Write for 
information and samples. 


Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc. 
38 West Fifth St. Dayton 2, Ohio 














‘* |. .We ordered and distributed sufficient Fast and Abstinence Calendars to furnish every family 


with one, and we asked each family to locate it near its phone. 
to the rectory to a minimum. 


It cut down confusion and inquiries 
Infact, a pastor of another large parish secured one of our calendars 


and placed it near his phone to direct his secretary in enlightening his people.’’—Rev. Maurice 
B. Kennedy, Pastor, Our Lady of Charity Church, Cicero 50, Illinois 
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THE 1961 CATHOLIC CALENDAR 


GENERAL INFORMATION 





over seven years of age are bound to 3) FAST (PARTIAL ABSTINENCE) th ase the abstinence is part of the 
ae fast. and therefore, those who are not obliged to fast, do not have to abstain 
— T e rule on the weekdays of Lent, except Ash Wednesday, the Fridays and 

er Day 


b) FAST, PARTIAL ABSTINENCE: In this case the abstinence is to be observed 
en by these who are t fasting. This the rule on Ember Wednesdays and 







a’ & 
Jays and the Vigi! of Pentecost 


c) FAST, COMPLETE ABSTINENCE: In this case full_abstinence from meat 
t be observed even by those who are not fasting. This is the rule on Ash 
ta Wednesday, the Fridays of Lent, Ember Fridays, and the Vigils of the Immaculate 
ept and Christma 
They are excused from the fast whose health or ability to work would be 
seriously affected. in doubt concerning fast or abstinence, a parish priest 
or confessor should be consulted 
NOTE: Because Sundays have no fast and no abstinence, Sundays are omitted from 
this calendar 
COMPILED by Rev Salvator Pantano. OF M Conv 
IMPRIMATUR, 1960 FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN, Archbishop of New York 
OPY RIGHT, 1960, JOSEPH F WAGNER, INC , New York 7,N_ Y 
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Ash Wednesday 
Under 7—Ne Fast. No Abstinence 
7B under 21 —Ne Fast Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast. Comp! Abdstinence 
Over 59— Ne Fast. Complete Abstinence 








Twesday after Ist Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—No Fast. Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
2) & under 59—Fast Part Abstinence 
Over 59—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 


FEBRUARY 27 
Monday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
St. Gabriel of the Sorrewtul Virgin 
Contessor 


Under 7—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence 
Over 59—Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 


MARCH 4 


Saturday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
St Casumu. Confessor 

Under 7—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 21—WNo Fast. No Abstinence 

31 & under 59—Fast (Part Abstinence 

Over 59—Ne Fast, No Abstinence 


MARCH 10 


Friday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
Forty Moly Martyrs 
Under 7—WNe Fast, No Abstinence 
7b under 21—We Fast, Comp! Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast, Comp! Abstinence 
Over 59—WNe Fast. Complete Abstinence 


Thursday after Ash Wednesday 
Under 7—Ne Fast. No Abstinence 
7 & under 21—No Fast, No Abstinence 
21 GB under 59 —Fast (Partial Adstinence 
Over 59—Ne Fast, No Adstinence 


FEBRUARY 22 


Ember Wednesday in Lent 
Chair of St. Peter 
Under 7—Ne Fast, No Abstinence 
7 & under 21—Wo Fast, Part Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast, Part Abstinence 
Over S9—WNo Fast. Partial Adstinence 


Tuesday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—WNe Fast, No Abstinence 
7 & under 21—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence: 
Over 59—WNe Fast. No Abstinence 


MARCH 6 
Monday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
Sts. Perpetua and Felicitas, Martyrs 
Under 7—WNo Fast, No Abstinence 
7 & under 21—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
2) & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence! 
Over 59—No Fast. No Abstinence 


Saturday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—No Fast. Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—No Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence 
Over 59—No Fast, No Abstinence 


Friday after Ash Wednesday 
Under 7—No Fast. No Abstinence 
Thunder 2! —NoFfast Comp! Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast. Comp! Abstinence 
Over 59-_Ne Fast Complete Abstinence 


FEBRUARY 23 


Thursday after Ist Sunday in Lent 
St Peter Damian. Confessor 
Doctor of the Church 

Under 7—No Fatt, No Abstinence 
7 & under 21—No Fast, No Abstinence 
2) & under 59—Fast Wart Adstinence! 
Over S9—No Fast. No Abstinence 


Wedesday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
Unter 7—Ne Fast, No Abstinence 
7 & under 21—Ne Fast, No Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part Abstinence: 
Over 59—No Fast. No Abstinence 


MARCH 7 


Tuesday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
St Thomas Aquinas. Confessor 
Doctor of the Church 

Under 7—No Fast. No Abstinence 
7 & under 21—No Fast. No Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part Adstinence 
Over 59—No Fast, Ne Abstinence 


Monday after 4th Sunday in Lent 
Unter 7—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—No Fast, No Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence! 
Over 59—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 


FEBRUARY 18 


Saturday after Ash Wednesday 
St Simeon, Bishop and Martyr 
Under 7—We Fast, No Abstinence 
7 & under 21—WNo Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over 59—Ne Fast, No Abstinence 


FEBRUARY 24 


Ember Friday in Lent 
‘St Matthias, Apestio 
Under 7—We Fast, Ne Abstinence 
) under 21 _NoFast, Compl Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast, Comp! Abstinence 
Over $9—Fast. Complete Adstimence 


Thursday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
Unier 7—We Fast, Ne Abstinence 

) & under 21—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part Abstinence: 
Over 59—No Fast. No Abstinence 


MARCH 8 
Wednesday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
St Joho of Ged. Contesser 

Under 7—WNe Fast. Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—WNo Fast, No Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence! 
Over 59—No Fast. Ne Abstinence 


Tuesday after 4th Sunday in Lent 
Unter 7—No Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—WNo Fast, We Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence! 
Over 59—No Fast, Ne Abstinence 


Monday after ist Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 21 Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 5$—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over S9—Ne Fast, Me Abstinence 


Ember Saturday in Lent 
Under 7—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 & woder 21—We Fast, Part. Abstinence 
21 & under 5$—Fast, Partial Abstinence 
Over 1S—Ne Fast, Partial Abstinence 


Friday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—Ne Fast, We Abstinence 

7 Bunder 21—WeFast, Comp! Abstinence 
21 & under 59 —Fast. Comp! Abstinence 
Over 59 Ne Fast. Complete Abstinence 


MARCH 9 
Thursday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
St Frances of Rome, Widew 

Under 7—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
2) & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over 59—No Fast, Ne Abstinence 


Wednesday after 4th Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—We Fast. Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over 59—No Fast. Ne Abstinence 





Continued on other side. 





Without Imprint 
$9.50 per 100 


$8.50 per 100 in lots of 500 
$7.50 per 100 in lots of 1,000 
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This is a small reproduction of one side of “‘The 1961 Catholic Calendar 
of Fast and Abstinence’’ described in detail on the facing page. 


Calendar Prices 
With Imprint on One Side 
$13.50 per 100 


$12.00 per 100 in lots of 500 
$10.00 per 100 in lots of 1,000 


With Imprint on Two Sides 


$18.50 per 100 = 
$16.50 per 100 in lots of 500 
$14.50 per 100 in lots of 1,000 
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SIZE, ETC. 

This calendar has been designed for your 
parishioners. Its size matters to them, as 
you know. The size of the actual calendar is 
The 


paper stock is both firm and attractive. It 


11 inches wide and 14 inches deep. 


may be easily and conveniently hung in the 


home. Color is used for emphasis. 


CONTENTS 


There are two sides of this calendar. 


1) At the very top of each side is the Gen- 
eral Information regarding Fast and Absti- 
nence for Lent, the Ember Days and the V igils. 
O.F.M.Conv., 


compiled the calendar. He was scrupulous in 


Father Salvator Pantano, 
his efforts that it be both complete in content, 


yet unmistakably clear in language. 


2) The body of the calendar is the real 


beauty of the thing. 


There are 51 dates in this 1961 calendar. 
Every day of Lent is listed (Sundays ex- 
cepted) as well as all succeeding Ember 


days and Vigils during 1961. 


All you have to do, Father, is remind your 
parishioners to consult this calendar. There 


is no excuse for error or forgetfulness. Why? 


Because all your parishioners have to do 
(during Lent, for example) is to consult to- 
day’s date today and know what to do today 
precisely. Tomorrow they consult’ tomor- 
row’s date, and so on. Nothing could be 
simpler— and that is a big favor for just 


about every parishioner anywhere. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 








Please consult this calendar for just a moment. 


HOW TO OBTAIN THIS CALENDAR 

The next question is simply the matter of 
bringing this calendar jnto the homes of your 
parishioners. 

May we please make this respectful sugges- 
tion? Various businessmen in your parish— 
the funeral director, for example—are happy 
to know of a Catholic item, preferably one 
that is as serviceable as possible to your 
parishioner, one that will call for constant , 
reference—and, ideally, one which is differ- 
ent! THe 1961 CatHotic CALENDAR OF 
Fast AND ABSTINENCE more than meets the 
bill, Father. May we suggest, therefore, that 
you bring this advertisement to the attention 
of such possible donors? Last year many 
funeral directors and florists ordered for an 
entire parish. 

And here is something to keep in mind, 
Father. Let us say that the funeral director 
in your parish distributes an ecclesiastical 


The local 


florist or another funeral director wants to 


calendar around Christmas time. 


distribute something to your parishioners 
at this season, foo—preferably, of course, 


something distinctive. Here is his chance. 


DONOR CREDIT 


Whatever firm seeks to distribute this 
calendar among your parishioners will cer- 
tainly want to know that sufficient space is 
allowed at the bottom of the calendar (both 
sides) for details of the sponsorship (name, 
address, etc.). When placing orders, please 
have the sponsor or yourself let us know 
exactly what is to be printed. 

Many pastors used this space to announce 
the schedule of Lenten devotions, for ex- 


ample. 


PRICES 


See opposite page under calendar repro- 
duction. 


53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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passed before the Crosiers returned to 
the American scene. The second wave 
of Crosier missionaries from Holland 
was sponsored by the Minnesota Cath- 
olic Colonization Society. The Society 
enlisted them to caré for the Dutch and 
Belgian immigrants in Mille Lacs 
County. Their first foundation was a 
parish at Butler, Minnesota, in 1910, 
but it was at Onamia, Minn., where the 
Crosiers established their long-desired 
monastery. From Onamia the Order of 
‘the Holy Cross has branched out to 
Hastings, Neb., Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
White Plains, N.Y. In 1958 the Ameri- 
can Province pioneered a mission in 
Dutch New Guinea. 

Father Rausch tells the the story of 
the Crosiers in great detail, illustrating 
almost every phase with vivid and 








The Famous 


ECONOMY UNIVERSAL 
CANDLE BURNER 


This Burner is unequalled in. . . 
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Dealers, Candle Manu- 
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a MAKE 
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Through the use of low 
cost Windowphanie plain glass windows can be 
transformed into rich, beautiful church windows. 


EASILY APPLIED FREE SAMPLES 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


foiksy anecdotes. In the opening pages 
he sketches the history of the order 
from its origins in the thirteenth cen- 
tury to near extinction in the nine- 
teenth. When he takes up the account 
of the birth and growth of the Ameri- 
can Province, Father Rausch strikes a 
happy balanee between the reverence 
of a devoted hagiographer and the can- 
dor of a first-rate historian. Although 
much detail might have been edited out 
without hurting the story as a whole, 
the extensive use of personal corre- 
spondence, diaries and hearsay evidence 
give the work an unsophisticated ap- 
peal. For the friends of the Crosiers, 
the work is a must; for anyone at- 
tracted by human side of American 
Church history, it is highly recom- 
mended. 

BerarpD L. MArRTHALER, O.F.M. Conv. 


Film Reviewed 


EMBEZZLED HEAVEN. Released by 
Louis de Rochemont Associates, Film 
Library, 267 W. 25th Street, New 
York City. 

Teta Linek tried to attain heaven by 
providing the means for her nephew— 
whom she had never seen—to become 
a priest. Working as a family cook, she 
hoarded her meagre earnings to finance 
the seminary studies of the young man 
who, in the end, turned out to be a 
young swindler with no inclination to- 
ward the priesthood at all. 

This is the basie story of Embezzled 
Heaven written by Franz Werfel who 
also gave us The Song of Bernadette. 

The tale of this devout woman re- 
penting her selfishness and pride and 
joining in a pilgrimage to Rome in hopes 
of making reparations to the Holy 
Father himself provides a movie of un- 
usual excellence for all members of the 
family, Catholic or non-Catholic. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Of special brilliance is the sequence, 
in color, of an audience with Pope Pius 
XII, taken within the walls of St. 
Peter’s. Director Ernst Marischka has 
deftly woven this audience into the 
plot, with Teta Linek, portrayed by 
Annie Rosar, as part of the audience. 
Cardinals, bishops, and monsignori, 
many of them quickly identifiable, can 
also be seen in this throng as well as in 
other scenes within the Vatican. 

Embezzled Heaven is, in all respects, 
the type film we need. Professional in 
every aspect, totally entertaining and 
morally uplifting, it has served well as a 
parish project to inform the community 
that the tripe at the local emporium is 
not the only possible choice. 

Though HPR does not, as a rule, re- 
view films, priest-readers have urged 
that we make its availability for good 
known. 

FRANK CARROLL 


Meditating the Psalms 
MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT: 
The Psalms. By Gaston Brillet, 
C.Or. Translated by Jane Wynne 
Saul, R.S8.C.J. (Desclée Company, 
New York, 1960), pp. 248. $3.50. 
Pope Pius XII would have been 
pleased with this book. It represents 
many of the goals he recommended in 
the field of Scripture. He wished ex- 
perts to deepen their own insights into 
the Bible by availing themselves of all 
the latest techniques and to transmit 
their findings to the faithful, for he 
believed that if there is anything that 
sustains a man and enables him “to 
maintain his serenity amidst the tribu- 
lations and adversities of the world, it 
is, in the first place, meditation on and 
knowledge of the Scriptures.”’ 
Father Gaston Brillet, C.Or., is well 
qualified to teach the use of Scripture 
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: RECOMMENDS FOR YOUR 
PARISH RACK 


Thecaseof — THE CASE OF 
CONNELLY CORNELIA 





fidiana Wadham 


by Juliana Wadham 


—aperre 85¢ 


The dramatic life story of Cor- 
nelia Connelly that would be 
almost unbelievable in a book of 
fiction. This remarkable woman 
lived an inspiring life as wife. 
mother and nun. It is now pos- 
sible that she will be canon- 
ized. It is an absorbing tale 
—better than a current novel. 


1 to 5 copies, 85¢; 6 to 11 copies, 
77¢; 12 or more copies, 68¢. 


Write today for a complete list of 
parish reading materials. 


Operated by the 
PAULIST 


FATHERS 






180 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14,N.Y. 
TELEPHONE WATKINS 4-3560 
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500,000 
Catholic Men and Women 


ARE YOU ENTIRELY satisfied with the 
results of your fund-raising appeals? Can 
it be that you are over-soliciting the same 
menand women? Tocorrect this situation, 
bring your problem to the attention of a 
DIFFERENT audience. Just think what 
these ADDITIONAL contributions could 
mean to you! 


BIG FUND-RAISING SEASON 


Scores of leading fund-raising organizations 
are now planning to reach NEW =. 
Some of these priests have already sent us 
their orders. eeveral of them want every 
new name we can furnish. Some have 
ordered for the third time this year. 
Don’t Miss Your Share 

Please remember that during the coming 
month hundreds of thousands of good 
Catholics will contribute millions of dollars 
to various out of town Catholic organiza- 
tions. Why not receive your share of all 
this money? Our new HPR folder tells 
what we have tooffer. Yes, it’s different— 
and free. 


CATHOLIC LAITY BUREAU 


(Est. 1928) 
45 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 














in prayer. This has been his life-long 
purpose as Sulpician professor, master 
of novices, and superior general. In 
the first volume of this series he intro- 
duced his readers to meditations based 
on passages from the historical books 
of the Bible. In this book he follows 
the same pattern. Each meditation 
contains some verses of a psalm. Six 
or eight lines of analysis are a prepara- 
tion for two or three pages of commen- 
tary. The climate is one of prayer. 
The tone is one of adoration. The aim 
is to bring the soul into God’s presence 
so that cor ad cor loquitur. The pre- 
paratory words are brief, but significant. 
For example, for psalm 77, “The Les- 
son of History,” we read: 
This is a long didactic poem in 
which history, so often made use of 
in the psalms in praise of God, is here 
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presented as a life lesson .. . 

The outline is simple (See Book of 
Judges, Chaps. 2, 6, 8): God has 
shown kindness to His people. His 
people have been rebellious. God 
punished them. The people were 
converted—more or less. And the 
whole cycle begins again. 





The commentary that follows is no 
dull or merely scientific exposition, but 
an attempt to teach the soul to profit 
from prosperity and adversity, to use 
past and present to prepare for the fu- 
ture. 

Mother Saul’s true and_ beautiful 
translation will help all who read the 
psalms to pray the psalms, and all who 
pray the psalms to love them. 


K. SULLIVAN 


A Word on Recent Publications 
What Is an Ecumenical Council? 
By Thoralf T. Thielen. A satisfactorily 
complete explanation of the nature, 
modus agendi, membership, goals, and 
history of a general council of the 
Church. The style is easy-going, and, 
while it is not ex professo scholarly, it 
is written from the best source material. 
Supplies plenty of data for talks or 
study club groups. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md., 185 pp., $2.95. 


Darwin’s Vision and Christian Per- 
spectives. Edited by Walter J. Ong, 
S.J. The perennial interest in the evo- 
lutionary doctrines of Darwin and the 
Darwinians requires a running com- 
mentary by those possessed of a Chris- 
tian interpretation of history and the 
meaning of man. The present volume 
contains five monographs: A Hundred 
Years of Darwinism in Biology; Dar- 
win’s Impact on Philosophy; A Note 
on Theology and Evolution; Darwinism 
and America; Evolution and Cyclicism 
in Our Time. The foreword is by 
Bishop John Wright. The Maemillan 
Co., New York, 154 pp., $4.00. 
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St. John Eudes—A Spiritual Por- 
trait. By Peter Herambourg, C.J.M. 
The importance of this book for all 
those interested in this saint and his 
school of spirituality, is that it was 
written by a priest who was almost a 
contemporary of the saint and his treat- 
ment is based upon eyewitness accounts, 
original writings, early records. It is 
less a biography in the usual sense, for 
it centers its attention upon the interior 
life of the founder of the Eudists; it is 
thus a book for spiritual reading and 
reflection. The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md., 318 pp., $4.00. 


My Retreat 
Herbst, $.D.S 
tations “for 
sisters.”’ 


Master. By Winfrid 
This is a series of medi- 
priests, brothers, and 
The topies are the basic ones: 
the end of man; the nature of sin; our 
spiritual duties; fraternal charity; 
obedience; the Holy Eucharist, ete., ete. 
Style is simple and direct with helpful 
conclusions to each meditation. St. 
Paul Publications, New York, 217 pp., 
$3.00. 


The Truth about the Foreign Policy 
Association. By Americanism 
mittee of Atlanta, Ga., American Le- 
gion. This is a kind of “white paper” 
containing a large documentation on 
the nature and operation of the FPA. 
It purports to show, with extensive 
analysis of various reports, letters, and 
government (and private) documents, 
the Communist domination of the For- 
eign Policy Association. We list this 
paperbound book here as an interesting 
example of how difficult it may well be 
to unravel the threads of truth, one 
way or the other, in dealing with sub- 
version or alleged subversion. Ameri- 
can Legion Post #140, Atlanta 5, Ga., 
113 pp., $1.00. 


Com- 


A.M.C. 
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You and Empathy 


A revered Right Reverend Monsignor, gifted with an intense love 
for souls—and indeed for all that concerns the welfare of the Church—recently 
wrote us concerning the Golden Jubilee of his parish. In part, his letter read: 
“I dreaded the prospect of preparing, packaging, and mailing printed invitations 
with the customary folder, the ‘yes’ and ‘no’ card. I solved the doubts by writing 
the invitations in longhand. I sent out a few more than fifty and not one of them 
proved to be a ‘dud.’ I was gladdened by the favorable reaction to my use of 
Spencerian (a system of penmanship taught before you were born) and I had 
reason to believe that those invited saw in it an indication and a proof of the 
urgency and sincerity of my desire to have them with me to celebrate our Golden 
Anniversary.” 

Just prior to that communication from the good Msgr., the presidential election 
had taken place. Robot computing machines, used in interpreting the votes, 
predicted the outcome of the political contest. Announcers spoke in awed voices 
of the wisdom of those Cybernetic monsters, while fascinated Americans sat at 
the feet of TV and radio, waiting for the mechanical tones of Mr. IBM or Mr. RCA 
to reel off a prophecy. One might almost expect the brainy computers to claim, 
as a fitting reward for all their work, the right to kiss the wife of the new president. 

What is the connection between the Msgr.’s handwritten invitations and 
giant electronic thinking-machines? Simply this: in an age that is progressively 
pushbuttonish, one is prone to adopt a remote, hasty, and mechanical (if efficient ) 
style toward people. The automatic machines and gadgets by which we're 
surrounded threaten to impose a new rhythm or a new tyranny upon our lives— 
“the master is the slave of the slave.” It’s so easy to put aside a warm readiness to 
see the persons with whom one deals. 

As priests, we are bound by office to strive for empathy with others, somehow 
identifying ourselves with their anxieties, their sorrows, their joys. Any pastoral 
care for souls is always more effective if it is permeated by an awareness of the 
uniqueness of each individual. And this holds true, in varying degrees, in the 
confessional, behind a desk, or even when buying gasoline at 
the corner station. While we cannot, of course, bring the 
Spencerian-script mentality to all our works nowadays, it is 
still the ideal attitude to achieve in our sacred ministry. 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 
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Announcing ...the new Foley 


ANNUAL BUDGET PLAN 








How Sound Is Your Parish Financing ? 


THE NEW FOLEY ANNUAL BUDGET PLAN GIVES YOU 
SOME SURPRISING (AND ENCOURAGING) ANSWERS! 


Here is a totally new approach to church 
financing. It is an “‘all inclusive’ plan 
that enables you to: 
¢ Meet operating costs 
¢ Amortize parish debt 
e Anticipate and provide for future 
capital needs 


Foley Associates’ new Annual Budget 
Plan is based on principles of sound fiscal 
policy. Principles that are universally 
accepted in business management have 
now been adapted to parish finances—to 
your benefit. This plan will eliminate the 
need for ‘‘crash programs.” 


The initial response of hierarchy and 
clergy has been most heartening. One 
pastor commented, “It is the first time I 
have been able to project my financial plan- 
ning intelligently over an extended period.” 


Another pastor said, “After eight years, 
I felt I knew my parish. I was wrong. I 
am amazed to realize the maximum giv- 
ing ability of my parishioners.” 


Why not let Foley’s new Annual Budg- 
et Plan work for you? Write today for our 
free booklet detailing the F/A Annual 
Budget Plan and listing specific instances 
where the program is working successfully. 


FOLEY sociales Jne. 


FOLEY BUILDING, 1469 Monroe Ave., Rochester18, N.Y., Hi 5-O770 
“Organized Exclusively to Aid Catholic Fund-Raising Projects"’ 








Geter 

for the 
Troubled, 

the Repentant 
and the Needy 


Paul Gustave Dore’ 


O vers expression of faith and devotion . . . inward solace for the troubled 


and the needy, Will & Baumer Vigil Lights* constantly invite the faithful to acts of supplication and minor sacrifice. 
They rekindle sparks of hope and strength in the hearts of weary pilgrims toiling up some personal Calvary. And they 
prove again and again to financially-burdened pastors that the mites of the many frequently equal the beneficences 
of the few. Vigil Lights available in tapered or straight designs ranging in burning time from 2 to 24 hours. 


*Made exclusively by Will & Baumer, 
Vigil Light is a registered trade name. 


See your Will & Baumer representative or Church Goods Dealer 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CoO., INC. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK EST. 1855 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES MONTREAL 


PURVEYORS TO THE VATICAN 
BY APPOINTMENT 





